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Essentials of the Craft Elements of Fiction 


5 The 30-Day Challenge 

Completing a write-a-thon is no easy feat, but with 
planning and perseverance, it can be done. Take to 
heart these tips and tales from those who’ve crossed 
the finish line, and you’ll be on your way to your own 
first draft in just 30 days. 

COMPILED BY JESSICA STRAWSER 

13 A Few Minutes a Day Keeps Writer’s Block Away 

Use these daily exercises adapted from a prolific play- 
wright to keep the words flowing. 

BY MARK PETERS 

16 Revising Out Loud 

Still not sure if your work-in-progress is, weU, work- 
ing? Gather some friends, food and manuscripts and 
have a read-aloud. Here’s how to get the party started. 

BY JOE STOLLENWERK 

19 Create, Destroy, Repeat 

As the saying goes, sometimes good things have to 
fall apart so better things can fall together. Here’s why 
blowing up your initial idea can lead to story gold. 

BY JACK HEFFRON 

22 The Editor’s Essentials 

Having a set of procedures for editing your work — 
or someone else’s — will keep your eye sharp and your 
errors minimal. Use these 7 tools for thorough editing, 
every time. 

BY STEVE DUNHAM 

26 The Elements of Creativity 

What’s really fueling your muse? We scoured our 
bookshelf of resources on the subject to uncover how 
we can invite inspiration, enhance our brainpower, 
increase productivity, and more. 

COMPILED BY JESSICA STRAWSER 

30 Fully Exposed 

It’s not easy to bare all on the page — but the best writing 
connects with readers through truth, authenticity and 
heart. Here’s how — and why — embracing vulnerability 
can help improve your craft and your writing life. 

BY GRANT FAULKNER 


35 Short and Sweet 

The power of flash fiction often comes from what you 
don’t say. Here’s how to give the shortest of stories as 
much depth as their longer-form counterparts. 

BY GRANT FAULKNER 

41 Set the Pace 

Use these tactics to be sure your story unfolds at just 
the right tempo. 

BY JESSICA PAGE MORRELL 

46 Driving Forces 

Most plotting techniques emphasize that story is driven 
by conflict. But think instead in terms of desire, expec- 
tation and change, and you might find your work 
elevated to a whole new level. 

BY DAVID CORBETT 

50 21 Quick Tips for More Suspenseful Stories 

Keeping up the tension as your plot unfolds can be a 
challenge. Use these fast hacks to keep readers engaged 
from the first chapter to the last. 

BY ELIZABETH SIMS 

54 Your Guide to Better Christian Fiction 

Avoid these common platitudes in faith-based fiction, 
and make your own story stand out. 

BY JEFF GERKE 

58 Keys to Believable Teen and Tween Characters 

When writing young adult and middle-grade fiction, 
it’s all too easy to typecast. Use these tips to ensure 
your young characters are true-to-life, memorable and 
compelling. 

BY K.L. GOING 

65 Write Like a Master 

There’s a lot every writer can learn about writing tech- 
nique from Jane Eyre. Here’s an annotated look at a 
perennial classic. 

BY CHARLOTTE BRONTE, ANNOTATIONS BY 
K.M. WEILAND 

73 Susan Mallery, Writing Machine 

With five books out this year alone, this reader favorite 
in romance and women’s fiction shows no signs of let- 
ting up on love — or writing. 

BY JESSICA STRAWSER 
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Nonfiction Techniques 

78 Selective Storytelling 

When writing memoir, knowing which moments 
to capture in your story’s lens is key. Here’s how 
to frame a lifetime of experiences into a focused, 
compelling portrait. 

BY PAULA BALZER 

82 Voice Lessons 

A unique voice is what will make your essay, memoir 
or narrative nonfiction piece stand out from the crowd. 
Here’s how to find yours — and make it sing. 

BY ADAIR LARA 

87 The Narrative Nonfiction Market 

We brought together five top literary agents to talk 
about the increasingly popular narrative nonfiction 
genre, what types of those books they see a growing 
demand for and, of course, what it takes for a writer to 
get their attention. 

COMPILED BY JESSICA STRAWSER 

93 Power Up Your Nonfiction Book Proposal 

When pitching your nonfiction book idea, making 
your proposal stand out requires knowing what’s 
already on shelves — and how your book would stack 
up against the competition (no pun intended). Here’s 
how to craft a Competitive Analysis. 

BY NINA AMIR 

95 Where Personal Essays Meet Spirituality 

Reveal struggles or inner conflicts that make us all 
human, and readers everywhere will relate. 

BY DINTY W. MOORE 

98 Nail Your Nonfiction 

The secret to avoiding revision requests on your articles 
and book manuscripts? Think like your editor will. 
Here’s how. 

BY DEBBIE HARMSEN 

101 Dave Barry: Funny Business 

Pulitzer Prize-winning humorist Dave Barry has been 
making people laugh for over 40 years. But his long- 
running column and 30-plus bestselling books are 
proof that when it comes to writing, he doesn’t mess 
around. Get his seriously good tips for success. 

BY BRIAN A. KLEMS 
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and Fitzgerald 

BY STEVEN ROWLAND 
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ometimes it’s a lone writer who’s been putting off 
a story idea for too long, and decides it’s now or 
never. Sometimes it’s a pair or a group deter- 
mined to find out what they can achieve by sharing 
self-imposed deadlines and strong pots of coffee. 
Sometimes it’s peer pressure or curiosity about National 
Novel Writing Month (NaNoWriMo.org), that chal- 
lenge that rallies ever-increasing numbers of writers 
around the globe every November to band together in 
pursuit of a 50,000-word “win.” 

Book-in-a-month challenges take all forms, fueled 
by all stripes of writers with all manner of motivations — 
make the most of that time alone in a borrowed cabin, 
hunker down for the winter, stop procrastinating, have 
something ready to pitch at that conference, prove to 
yourself you can do it, prove to someone else you can do 
it, get a fresh start — and in this hyperconnected age of 
24-hour fingertip resources and networks, of tiny por- 
table keyboards and glow- in -the -dark screens, they’re 
more popular than ever. 


What do writers really glean from these write-a- 
thons? What have those who’ve set out to achieve the 
seemingly impossible learned, good or bad, and what 
advice would they share with others thinking of setting 
out with that same single-minded focus? We asked the 
Writer’s Digest writing community, and responses came 
in waves — with refreshing honesty, admitted mistakes, 
tales of redemption, palpable pride, self-deprecating 
humor and, above all, contagious enthusiasm. 

We’ve collected an array of the best insights here — one 
for every day of the month — along with a roundup of 
resources offering more help along the way. Because who 
knows? It’s so crazy, it just might work. 

1. EMBRACE A NEW MINDSET. 

After working five years on perfecting a novel, I sent out 
a round of queries, received some requests for the full 
manuscript, but ultimately was rejected every time. I’m 
not one to give up, but I also knew my novel stiU wasn’t 
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right. I decided to shelve the manuscript and start a new 
book. That date was Oct. 30, 2010. 

For years friends had been trying to get me to par- 
ticipate in NaNoWriMo. I didn’t want to spend five years 
writing my next novel, so I decided this time Td give 
NaNoWriMo a shot, but without putting pressure on 
myself— either I’d complete 50,000 words in 30 days or I 
wouldn’t. That November was crazy busy: I was chairing 
a big awards banquet, raising two boys and juggling a 
host of other responsibilities that I couldn’t set aside. 

But writing is my dream. So, on Nov. 1, 1 set out to write 
1,667 words a day. 

The results were amazing. I forced myself to write 
with a new mindset (no editing, not even for misspellings), 
and the more I just let the words pour forth, the better 
my story became. It was easier to keep track of plot and 
I was able to delve deeper into my characters because I 
was spending time with them daily. I ended that first 30 
days surpassing 50,000 words, and, despite hosting two 
major family holidays among other commitments, I used 
that momentum to complete the first draft of my 90,000- 
word thriller by early January. That novel has since been 
revised numerous times and is currently being read 
by four literary agents at top agencies considering it 
for representation. 

I’ve participated in NaNoWriMo every year since, 
and now share what I’ve learned from writing quick first 
drafts. I teach a “How to Write a Novel in 30 Days” semi- 
nar at The Carnegie Center, Joseph-Beth Booksellers 
and Kentucky libraries. Also, I’ve helped establish a new 
event — the Overnight Write-In — which I’ll host for the 
second year at Joseph-Beth Booksellers in Lexington this 
November for local NaNoWriMo participants. 

I had no idea in 2010 that so much would happen just 
because I embraced a challenge to write 50,000 words in 
30 days. My life has improved, as has my writing. What 
do you need to do to pursue your dream? Give yourself 
a 30-day gift, and as the folks at NaNoWriMo proclaim, 
“write with literary abandon.” 

— Jennifer Hester Mattox, Paris, Ky. 

2. ANSWER YES. 

Before you jump in, think about it long and hard. Do you 
want to spend hours sitting in front of your computer? 

Do you want to have characters and plot twists swirling 
around in your head at every turn? Do you want the 


daunting task of placing the perfect words in each and 
every sentence? Do you, at times, want to smash your 
head against your keyboard? If your answer is yes, and 
not a mousy yes, but a standing-on-the-couch-Tom- 
Cruise yes, then maybe you’re just crazy enough to write 
a novel in a month. 

— Jocelyn Frentz, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

3. DO THE MATH. 

Daily or weekly word count goals help you track your 
progress toward your end-of-month goal, regardless of 
whether you average the same number of words every 
day. For instance, NaNoWriMo challenges participants 
to write a 50,000-word novel, and provides word count 
trackers to help you log and measure your progress as 
you go — but it’s worth noting that in most genres, 50,000 
words doesn’t constitute a commercial book-length man- 
uscript. So no matter when your write-a-thon takes place, 
know what you’re setting out to accomplish. A rough 
draft of a draft? A full-length manuscript? Then do the 
math. For an 80,000-word novel, for instance, that’s 2,666 
words/day for 30 days— or, if you prefer weekly goals, 
20,000/week for four weeks. 

— The Editors of Writer's Digest 

4. PLAN TO MAKE SENSE. 

My advice is simple: Plan ahead and outline. It’s possible 
to write 50,000 words in 30 days, but what is really dif- 
ficult is having a finished product that really makes any 
sense. When you’re in the heat of the moment trying to 
crank out thousands of words every day it is very easy 
to get off track. That’s where your planning and your 
outline can save you. 

— Andrew Setters, Cincinnati 

5. JUST START-AND KEEP GOING. 

NaNoWriMo? It looked like a text message. What the heck 
was it? I discovered the challenge just two days before Nov. 
1, opening day. I had no idea what I would write about, 
but I was determined to do it, just to see if I could. 

This was 2009, and my first time writing any length 
novel in any length of time, let alone 50,000 words in one 
month. Up to then, Td written a few magazine articles, 
a how-to book, a children’s book and untold numbers 
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6. GO ALL IN. 
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of unpublished short stories. And now for something 
entirely different. 

I did finish that year, and went on to finish every 
year since. You never know what you can accomplish 
until you try. Everyone tackles the job in a different 
way, some with a meticulous plan or a detailed outline — 
but not me. Here’s my advice: If you have an idea in 
mind, it helps. Otherwise, pick it out of the air and 
start writing. The key is to keep writing and let every- 
thing else fall by the wayside. Turn off your phone. 
Disconnect the TV. Buy paper plates; send out for 
pizza or stock frozen tacos, whatever — just don’t take 
time to cook. Or clean. Or shop. 

Get those words onto your page and count them 
each day. And kick that persnickety editor out of your 
head. To hell with spelling, punctuation, the precise 
word, the perfect reference (and I’m a copy editor by 
profession!). What you need right now is the story and 
nothing but the story, no matter how outlandish or 
unorganized. 

I wrote a lot of junk, and stuff that had possibilities. 
What was in 2011 a 51,000-word story-in-the-rough has 
grown to a 71,000-word novel that will be on its way to 
an agent soon. But even if you don’t get that far, there 
is satisfaction in meeting the challenge and finding that 
you can do it. 

— ]enny Garden, Seattle 


Passion will get you started, but discipline will see 
you through. The only way to succeed is to set a 
schedule, write like mad and never stop, even if you 
despair. Get your first draft finished before you pay 
attention to your feelings, because — in the early 
stages — most of your feelings will steer you off a cliff 
like a GPS for lemmings. The first words will rarely be 
your best, and the fear of bad writing often keeps writ- 
ers from the initial click on the keys. But writing is like 
jumping into a cold lake: You squirm less once you’re 
all in. 

— Rev. Dr. David McDonald, Jackson, Mich. 

7. END A WRITING SESSION ONLY 
WHEN YOU KNOW WHAT’S NEXT. 

During my first two Novembers of novel writing, most of 
my time was spent cajoling characters instead of penning 
the daily words. But sometime between my second and 
third year, I discovered words of wisdom from author 
Scott O’Dell that changed everything: At the end of a 
writing stint, stop before the ideas run out. Write a sen- 
tence or two about what happens next. Next time your 
fingers meet the keyboard, you already know where the 
story is headed. 

— S.B. Roberts, Orlando, Fla. 

8-9. DO WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE 
IT FEEL REAL. FILL THE SANDBOX, 
THEN MAKE CASTLES. 

I worship at the altar of NaNoWriMo. Anytime some- 
one says, “I’ve always wanted to write a book,” I tell 
them about it. 

So often this writing stuff can just feel pretend. It 
exists in solitude. Some of it exists only in my head. The 
only thing I have to show for years of work is a huge 
Word document. Sometimes when I do try to share it 
with people I feel crazy. So one gift of NaNoWriMo is its 
tangibility. It’s a concrete, external goal. There are pep 
talks. You watch your word count widget grow. You share 
the experience with others. There are rewards. I have a 
NaNoWriMo poster hanging in the stairwell of my house. 
It says things like, “The world needs your novel.” 

NaNoWriMo helps it feel real. NaNoWriMo helps 
ideas become things. 
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NaNoWriMo also reminds me of this superpower I 
keep forgetting I possess. One year I committed poten- 
tial NaNoWriMo suicide and on Day 8 started over 
with a new idea. I wrote 10,084 words in one day. It 
made me feel like I could do anything. I managed to 
win that year, too. 

While being reminded of your superpower is impor- 
tant, I think the biggest takeaway is remembering that 
you’re not done when you hit 50,000 words. Bask in the 
glory of victory. But don’t leave it alone forever. Rewrite. 
Edit. Fix it. Finish it. NaNoWriMo helps you fill the 
sandbox. It’s up to you to build castles. 

— Emily Echols, EortPolk, La. 

10-11. FIND YOUR RHYTHM. 

LEARN AS YOU GO. 

I’ve always wanted to be a writer. One day. I’d actu- 
ally do it — write a complete story. I just hadn’t done 
it yet. I had plenty of ideas, and many starts, but no 
completion. Then one day my 10-year-old daughter was 
given an assignment to write a 15,000-word novel for 
NaNoWriMo. I was encouraging her, letting her know 
that she could accomplish anything if she set her mind 
to it, when I thought I should put my word count where 
my mouth is and join her. If she could write a book in 
one month, then why couldn’t I, a grown woman who 
has aspired to be a published author my whole life? 

I had a lot of theoretical time on my hands as a 
stay-at-home mom, but let’s just say some things suf- 
fered. There was no from-scratch pasta sauce that month. 
November is also the month of my daughter’s birthday, 
and of course Thanksgiving is an unfortunate timing 
issue. But I plodded ahead. I was surprised to find that 
my biggest challenge was finding my writing rhythm. I 
didn’t have that much creative gasoline when everyone 
was awake, but after they went to bed I could accom- 
plish anything, and I did. I didn’t, however, sleep much, 
and one of the things that keeps me awake and engaged 
is eating and drinking while I write. I put on 10 pounds 
that month, but I wrote the story — all the way through to 
that ever-elusive ending. (Sadly, there is no one-month 
path to publishing ... NaNoPuMo, anyone?) 

After that first year, I convinced a friend to join me, 
so I would have a partner to meet and write with in the 
daylight hours, far from food temptations. I plan to be 
successful at this writing gig, and I don’t want my jacket 
photo to look like Jabba the Hutt. 


If I can do it, so can you! It helps to have a general 
idea of your story and characters before you begin, but 
once the clock starts, get cracking! Don’t fret over word 
choice or character names. Don’t reread and edit. If you 
decide to change your protagonist’s nationality 1,000 
words in, just do it and move ahead. You can fix it when 
you sit down with a smile to read your completed draft 
a month later, red pen in one hand and giant latte in the 
other (nonfat, of course). 

— Angela C. Lebovic, North Barrington, III. 

12. DON YOUR PAINTER’S SMOCK. 

My first finished book is thanks to NaNoWriMo. The 
experience was a whirlwind of creativity, as I was 
forced to put aside my Inner Critic and Grammar Nazi 
(a rowdy bunch that like the last word). By the end 
of the 30 days, I had a manuscript of which I realized 
I could only keep less than half, but that was OK. I’d 
learned a lot about story building. I knew exactly how I 
wanted to edit my manuscript — and I did, over the next 
couple months. Forcing yourself to write 50,000 words 
in 30 days is a bit like putting paint into a shotgun and 
pointing at a blank canvas. Something will stick, but 
there’ll be a lot of clean-up. 

— Himani Shah, Scottsdale, Ariz. 

13. CLAIM EVERY SPARE MINUTE. 

I’d been thinking about this fantasy/thriller trilogy idea 
for about a year, but hadn’t written anything, not even 
notes. One day, though, I just felt the overwhelming 
need to start writing. I didn’t set a deadline of a month, 
but that’s how it played out. 

If you’re like me and work full time, you might be 
hard-pressed to find time to write. What I did was write 
at every opportunity. I wrote during breaks at work, 
on the train in the morning and evening, and — just 
between us — occasionally at my desk when my manager 
wasn’t looking. 

In the past. I’d spent too long overthinking chapters, 
characters and plots, to the point of making my stories 
convoluted. My month-long power session produced 
far better work, and was the best thing I ever did with my 
writing. 

— Gregory Paul Burdon, Melbourne, Victoria, Canada 
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WORKSHEET: Word Sprifits 

A write-a-thon is all about getting words onto the page, with uninhibited abandon and minimal censoring. One of the 
ways NaNoWriMo organizers get participants to stay motivated and keep the words coming is through group word 
sprints: brief, timed bursts of freewriting on various writing prompts. When you feel your momentum slowing on your 
work-in-progress, take a break from the marathon and try a sprint — on your own, or with writing partners or friends. 
For each of the prompts below, give yourself 10 or 15 minutes to write as much as possible. Even if you can't use the 
results in your story, you'll likely find that your gears are oiled and you're ready to return and make progress. 

1 . "This is all I have." 


2. "Well, to be honest, I threw it away. 


3. "I ran farther and farther every day. But I never did get out of that town. Not really. 
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14. TAP INTO A NETWORK. 

When I started getting serious about writing, one of the 
first things I did was seek out like-minded individuals. 
That’s how I discovered NaNoWriMo, in 2009. 1 love 
the idea of banding together with others poised for the 
same goal. Our competitive streaks help us shine. I’ve 
met some of my best friends and most trusted literary 


advisors as a result of participating, and can prom- 
ise you my writing success (with the publication of my 
NaNo books Modified Plight Plan, the true story of a 
triple amputee pilot, and Walk Me Home, about the 
last execution in Nebraska) is in a large part because of 
the discipline I learned by undertaking the book-in-a- 
month challenge. 

— Lisa Kovanda, Lincoln, Neb. 


15-20. BUILD YOUR BOOKSHELF. 

RESOURCES FOR WRITING A BOOK IN A MONTH: 



15. Book in a Month: The Fool-Proof System for Writing a Novel in 30 Days 
by Victoria Lynn Schmidt, Ph.D. (WD Books): 

This book takes an interactive approach to help you complete your write-a-thon step by step, with 
expert instruction accompanied by spreadsheets to track your progress. 



16. Fast Fiction: A Guide to Outlining and Writing a First Draft Novel in 
Thirty Days by Denise Jaden (New World Library): 

Jaden's books Losing Faith and Never Enough began with NaNoWriMo, and in Fast Fiction, 
she shares what she's learned to help you speed-complete a rough draft you can revise into 
publishable shape. 


1 7. First Draft in 30 Days: A Novel Writer's System for Building a Complete 
and Cohesive Manuscript by Karen S. Wiesner (WD Books): 

Award-winning author Wiesner is a big believer in detailed outlines — and she'll show you how to 
create one that will keep you on track for a month and beyond. Includes worksheets, day-by-day 
planners and brainstorming exercises. 



NO pimiu' 


1 8. No Plot? No Problem! A Low-Stress, High-Velocity Guide to Writing a 
Novel in 30 Days by Chris Baty (Chronicle Books): 

The new revised edition of NaNoWriMo founder Chris Baty's guide is stacked with how-tos, week-by- 
week checkups and trademark motivation to help you cross the finish line on schedule. 



1 9. Write-a-Thon: Write Your Book in 26 Days (and Live to Tell About It) by 
Rochelle Melander (WD Books): 

Melander teaches the muscle mechanics of writing at a marathoner's pace. Chock full of brain- 
stretching exercises, this book will have you running to keep up. 


write 

novel 

month 


20. Write Your Novel in a Month: How to Complete a First Draft in 30 Days 
and What to Do Next by Jeff Gerke (WD Books): 

This comprehensive guide embraces the process start to finish, from shaping your preliminary ideas 
to exploring next steps for your completed draft. 

— Kenneth McNulty 
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21. WORK AHEAD. 

The trick is getting extra words in the bank early. Things 
always pop up as the month goes on. You will also be 
more burnt out by the end of the month, meaning that 
both the quality and quantity of your writing may suffer. 

— Michael Young, Eagle Mountain, Utah 

22. SILENCE YOUR EDITOR. 

NaNoWriMo is a marvelous tool for the iiber-editor. 
Normally I edit my words in my head before the poor 
things can even get on my computer screen, so it was 
very freeing to just get it all out because of a deadline. 

— Tricia Pimental, Zambujal, Portugal 

23. GAIN INSIGHT INTO YOUR PAST- 
AND FUTURE-WRITING PROCESS. 

The first year I participated in NaNoWriMo, I learned: 

1. My usual slow pace didn’t make my writing more 
thoughtful or grammatically correct. I whipped 
out 25,000 words in a month, and darned if they 
weren’t just as good as the 27,000 words I’d previ- 
ously spent a year and a half on. 

2. I should know more about science if Tm going to 
set my story on another planet. 

3. Although I didn’t make the 50,000-word goal, 

25,000 still made me happy. 

The second year I participated, I learned: 

1. Having an outline helped. 

2. Setting my story in the here-and-now eliminated 
the need for research (which consumes precious 
writing time). 

3. Apparently 25,000 words/month is the fastest I can go! 

— Marie Millard, Rohnert Park, Calif. 

24. UNPLUG. 

That’s ridiculous, I thought. One month to create a story 
that had been brewing in my mind for years. But what 
kind of a writer am I if I didn’t accept a challenge? 

And it was a challenge. Forcing myself to write when I 
wasn’t feeling “inspired” was my biggest obstacle. I would 
berate myself every second I stared at that blinking cursor. 
It would be a half hour, an hour, as my eyes darted back 
and forth between the screen and the glow of the TV. 


But I soon discovered that just typing away was the key. 
The more I typed out my grocery list, my “I hate myself. 

I’m not a real writer” notes, and quirky-things-Tcould- 
be-tweeting-right-now tangents, the more the words just 
came. And out of the nonsense came a thoughtful sen- 
tence, and then another, and another. I had to sift through 
a lot of garbage to find a few treasures. But I found them. 

You know how they say you need to unplug? Well, 
they’re annoyingly right. Turn off the TV, the iPhone, the 
Internet, all of it. If I needed a break I picked up a book. 
Every time I read, I got an idea for what to write next. 

Write anything, write everything. Read what you 
love. And in the end know that you are a real writer. You 
always had a story to tell. And it may take longer than a 
month. But you can do it! 

— Pamela Delupio, Lakewood, Calif. 

25. COLLABORATE. 

My co-author Erin McRae and I wrote our first novel (a 
70,000-word gay romance) in a month. We didn’t do it as 
part of NaNoWriMo, and in fact told no one about it. 

Having each other as an audience kept us going, and 
wanting to be able to share it with others kept us going fast. 
We did the next two drafts in a month each as well, and 
then submitted. Our book was published by Torquere Press 
in September, and the publisher has bought its sequel. 

My advice: Pind someone to work with as a first 
audience even if you aren’t collaborating, and don’t tell 
anyone but your partner about it until that draft is done. 
Sharing it with others is your reward for the work. 

Also, if you do have a co-author, find one in 
another time zone! I was in Europe for my day job 
for a big chunk of our writing cycle, while Erin was in 
Washington, D.C. With the srx-hour time difference, one 
of us was working on the story at almost all times. 

— Racheline Maltese, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

26. DON’T FORCE METHODS 
THAT DON’T WORK FOR YOU. 

I had fallen behind early with my word count, and 
then started obsessing with trying to catch up. Halfway 
through the month I asked, “Is this about numbers or 
words?” There is value in monitoring word count, if not 
setting word count goals. An apt comparison is running, 
where one may set out to run four miles a day, but some 
days runs may be shorter (or longer) based on how the 
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runner feels on the trail. I’m beginning to believe it’s best 
to write from scratch for a set period each day, a stream 
of consciousness download, and then to return to works- 
in-progress and revise, revise, revise. 

— Jim Breslin, West Chester, Pa. 


27. WRITE FEARLESSLY. 

If NanoWriMo taught me anything, it was to not be 
afraid to try. 

— Kait Heacock, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


28-29. ENTICE YOUR MUSE 
WITH WHATEVER WILL MAKE 
THE PROCESS ENJOYABLE. 

THINK OF YOURSELF AS A 
CONDUIT FOR YOUR STORY. 

In February 2014 1 finished the fourth book of my Amazon 
bestselling series Whill of Agora. I’d been tossing around 
another story idea and was eager to start the project. 

I wanted to try to write the book in 30 days. My plan 
was 2,000 words a day minimum, and February was a 
great month to attempt such a feat, as it can reach -20 
degrees here in northern New York. I outlined my ideas 
(most of which never made it in — my work tends to take 
on a life of its own and not conform to my plans) and 
made myself comfortable at the kitchen table with my 
laptop and Bob Marley playlist. 

That first week I drank 21 coffees and wrote over 
26,000 words, averaging 3,800 a day. The following week 
I wrote another 24,000 words, averaging 3,400 a day. By 
now the plot was getting thick, as were my character 
worksheet folders. I was writing 6-10 hours a day, get- 
ting up early so I could do most of my writing while my 
daughter was in school. (If I work too much while family 
is around I feel like Tm neglecting them, even though I 
write full-time.) When I started to lose steam, it would 
keep me going to log onto the Kindle author boards’ 
“2,000 words a day club” to find (and offer) motivation. 

I finished the book in 18 days at 70,000 words — not 
a heavyweight, but a good size for my genre. I self-pub- 
lished The Windwalker Archive, Book 1, Talon, on May 
7, 2014. As I write this it is No. 4 in Amazon’s Children’s 
Coming of Age Fantasy Books Kindle store. 

My advice: Ture your muse out with some chocolate 
and pinot noir, grab a hold of her, and tie her to your 
desk until you are done. Show up every day with your 


MORE THAN 30 TIPS 

FOR MORE THAN 30 DAYS: 

For more lessons from writers who've crossed the finish 
lines of their own write-a-thon, visit writersdigest.com/ 
writers-workbook-l 5. 

goal in mind and do not leave until you’ve surpassed 
it. Don’t try to create the story — listen, and let it be told 
through you. When you take the responsibility of creat- 
ing the story out of the equation, it becomes quite easy. 
You are simply a conduit. 

— Michael James Ploof, Brushton, N.Y. 

30. KNOW THAT THE END 

OF 30 DAYS REALLY MARKS 

THE BEGINNING. 

In September 2010, the idea for a novel fell into my lap. 
Knowing NaNoWriMo was six weeks away, I stockpiled 
mental notes, developing character profiles, plots, con- 
flict. I’m a morning writer. Once my day job invades my 
head, the brainpower and willingness to work on fiction 
dries up. So on the evening of Oct. 31, 1 set my alarm for 
4 a.m., excited to write a novel in a month. 

Some mornings I managed at least the average 
number of words I needed to hit 50,000. Others, I 
struggled and vowed to make it up the next day. Every 
day, I marveled at the twists my story took from the 
sparse outline in my head. I typed the last word — 
58,313 — on Nov. 29. Success! 

But what I wrote wasn’t a novel. Sure, it had a begin- 
ning, middle and end, it had a theme, and yes, the 
main character’s story had an arc. But it was disorga- 
nized, overly ambitious, repetitive and, for some reason, 
full of foul language. 

Four years later. Men of Sorrows is longer, structured, 
less repetitive, less cuss-laden. And it has a theme read- 
ers can relate to: How far will a person go to make life 
seem worth living? 

There has been one deleterious effect of the 30 -day- 
novel exercise: I can no longer sleep past 4 a.m. And 
what’s worse, I don’t even need an alarm. I spend my 
early mornings now writing my synopsis and eleva- 
tor pitch, and researching agents to try to get Men of 
Sorrows published. Maybe when that happens, I can 
finally get up after the birds do. 

— Stephen D’Agostino, New York, N.Y. WW 
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A Few Minutes a Day 

Keeps Writer's 
Block Away 

Use these daily exercises adapted from a prolific playwright to keep the words flowing. 

BY MARK PETERS 






eVe all frozen up when faced with a dead- 
line. We each have a dream project we 
never quite get around to finishing (or 
even starting). Although we know writing more often 
would make us more prolific and polished, we all 
procrastinate. 

Well, maybe not all of us. When I was going through 
the writing program at Second City in Chicago, I met 
the writer’s equivalent of a superhero, complete with an 
alliterative name: Joe Janes, the patron saint of overcom- 
ing writer’s block. 

Joe — a writer, performer, director and producer of 
comedy and other theater in Chicago — has made a name 
for himself as an extreme writer. He wrote 365 Sketches, 
which collects every sketch he wrote over the course of 
a year — one a day. After that, he wrote 50 Plays; each 
was produced with a different director. He’s done Seven 
Deadly Plays, in which he wrote seven short plays over 
the course of a week, working each day from an unusual 
location that would not seem to be conducive to writing, 
such as a speedboat, a cemetery and a fun house. Like 
Wilt Chamberlain scoring 100 points in an NBA game. 


Joe accomplishes feats that seem impossible. As you 
would imagine, it makes him a very inspiring teacher. 

I consider myself a pretty prolific writer, but some- 
times I need a little help getting over the hump. To that 
end. I’ve developed a method I call the Mini- Joe: the act 
of devoting myself to smaller, more manageable versions 
of Joe’s ambitious acts of composition. For example, I 
might do Joe’s sketch-a-day method, but only for a week. 

I never seem to write as many humor pieces as I would 
like, so I sometimes do a Mini- Joe, shooting for 10 
humor pieces over a month. 

There are hundreds of forms the Mini-Joe exercise can 
take. Here are a few to get you going. 

GET IN CHARACTER. 

Go to a busy coffee shop or bar. Look at the people 
around you. Pick one who looks intriguing. Write a short 
monologue for this person as you imagine him to be. 

Do this every day for a week, and you’ll have seven new 
characters, complete with personality quirks, physical 
descriptions, wants and needs. 
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WORKSHEET: A Week of Mini-Joes 


Take a page from Joe's calendar and plan an ultra-prolific week. Get your creative juices flowing with the exercises 
suggested here, and/or supplement them with your own mini-challenges. 


My Mini-Joe for the day is: 


MONDAY 


My idea for the day is: 


TUESDAY 


My Mini-Joe for the day is: 
My idea for the day is: 


WEDNESDAY 


My Mini-Joe for the day is: 
My idea for the day is: 


THURSDAY 


My Mini-Joe for the day is: 
My idea for the day is: 


FRIDAY 


My Mini-Joe for the day is: 
My idea for the day is: 


SATURDAY 


My Mini-Joe for the day is: 
My idea for the day is: 


SUNDAY 


My Mini-Joe for the day is: 
My idea for the day is: 
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TEST YOUR TRADITIONAL 
POETRY CHOPS. 
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BREAK THE LAW 
(FICTITIOUSLY, OF COURSE). 

If you like writing crime or police stories, try a Mini-Joe 
crime spree. Go to a different location each day to write, 
taking in the specifics of the setting. Imagine how the 
place could be robbed. How might such a heist succeed 
or fad? Read up on real-life bandits to find details you 
could borrow or mix in. 

TEST NEW ANGLES. 

If you have a draft of something large, such as a novel or 
screenplay, select a manageable chunk and repeatedly 
rewrite it from a different angle. One day you might 
focus on a secondary character. Another day could be 
used to fine-tune the setting, or change up the themes, 
language choices or POV. The goal is to freshen up your 
work and expand your options by forcing yourself to rei- 
magine your story in new ways. 

EXPERIMENT WITH POETRY. 

Because poems tend to be short, they are a natural fit 
for the Mini- Joe. When I was writing experimental 
poetry in graduate school, I was influenced by the 
work of John Cage and Jackson Mac Low, who loved 
using found materials and chance operations. A Mini- 
Joe along those lines could involve picking a different 
book every day to use as source material for a poem. 

To give the project shape, you could use the same tech- 
nique on different sources. For example, you could do 
something like A Humument, in which Tom Phillips 
paints over pages of a Victorian novel, creating new 
poems from the words that are left. Or choose a tech- 
nique from the Oulipo, Mac Low’s A Thing of Beauty 
or Charles Bernstein’s Experiments list (tinyurl. 
com/2m6ykv) to borrow or adapt. 


A Mini- Joe can work for more traditional poetry, as well. 
You could write a poem a day in a different location, voice 
or form — or vary your pen, notebook or font. You could 
meditate upon a different object each day, or a different 
person from your life — it could be interesting to pick 
people you’re no longer in touch with to explore what 
memories have stuck with you. {Editor's Note: Find new 
prompts regularly on Robert Lee Brewer’s Poetic Asides 
blog at writersdigest.com/editor-blogs/poetic-asides.) 

WRITE DOWN AN IDEA A DAY. 

What if you came up with just one idea a day? It wouldn’t 
take more than a few moments at a time, and after just 
a few weeks, you’d have a heck of a list. This challenge 
could be used by any type of writer: novelist, short story 
writer, freelance journalist, comic book writer, play- 
wright, etc. Although you need not thoroughly develop 
the ideas up front, do take enough time to make each 
one specific enough to stick. For example, in your “sci-fi 
horror story,” who would the lead character be? What 
would be the setting and themes? 

MURDER YOUR DARLINGS. 

A Mini- Joe can also be a useful editing tool. If you work 
with manageable sections, say 10-20 pages per day, you 
could copy edit an entire novel in less than a month, or a 
short story in a day or two. 

MAKE IT SOCIAL. 

Why not make a Mini-Joe for tweets or posts? You could 
tweet five times a day for a month, or challenge yourself 
to respond to five tweets a day from others to broaden 
your network. 

Joe Janes provides the inspiration, but you can make 
whatever rules help you crank out the words. Take these 
ideas and adapt, alter, twist or subvert them. Come up 
with your own Mini-Joes. Remember: The only wrong 
way is to not write at all. WW 

Mark Peters is a freelance writer, writing teacher and humorist. He 
writes for Visual Thesaurus, Salon and McSweeney's. His own humor 
can be found in the Twitter accounts ©wordlust and ©CNNyourmom. 
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Revising Out 
Loud 


Still not sure if your work-in-progress is, well, working? 
Gather sonne friends, food and nnanuscripts and have 
a read-aloud. Here's how to get the party started. 



BY JOE STOLLENWERK 




W riting can be a lonely, solitary endeavor. And 
from time to time, we all get stuck, unsure of 
how to improve upon what we’ve written or 
stay passionate about what we’ve started. 

I combat these writing demons by inviting friends 
over to read my drafts aloud with me. I arrived at this 
interactive revision method by combining my experience 
as a creative writer, editor, writing instructor and theater 
director — and it’s become an invaluable part of my process. 

While you can do this at any stage of writing, it’s most 
helpful when you’ve already completed a draft and done 
some revising. If it’s too early in the process or if you 
consider the work ftnished, you won’t get as much out of 
the reading and conversation that follow. 

Reading aloud can benefit writers of any genre. Having 
adapted the work of Margaret Atwood and Dorothy 
Parker for the stage. I’ve found that any prose piece that 
uses language in interesting ways is beneficial for the 
writer to hear aloud. Works of fiction or nonfiction that 
are dialogue -driven or have a lot of action lend them- 
selves well to this revision approach, as does poetry. 
Revising out loud is a great way to; 

• BREAK AWAY FROM THE SOLITARY WORLD OF YOUR 
WRITING. When you’ve been immersed in a project, 
it’s nice to have a writing-related excuse to spend 
time with friends. 

• GET PERSPECTIVE. Lines of dialogue, jokes or entire 
scenes that seem crystal clear in your mind might 
not come across that way to others. Now’s your 
chance to find out exactly where you need to clarify, 
change or cut. 

• IDENTIFY PACING PROBLEMS. In reading your own 
work, your eye and mind can travel at whatever pace 
you want. Hearing work aloud allows you to experi- 
ence it as a first-time reader. You’ll find that some 
scenes that seemed properly paced on the page 
lag too slowly or gloss too quickly over important 
information. 

• CORRECT ERRORS. Reading aloud to yourself is a 
good proofreading method, as it forces you to read 


what you actually wrote — not what you meant to 
write. The group process is even better because you 
have outsiders doing a “cold read.” 

• RECHARGE. Sometimes I come to these readings feel- 
ing tapped out or painted into a corner. Hearing the 
work aloud and the reactions from the room never 
fails to get me back to writing. 

If you’re reticent to share a draft that you know stiU 
needs some work, don’t be. These are your friends, not 
teachers armed with red pens. They’ll be excited to hear 
what you’re working on and will enjoy playing a role (lit- 
erally!) in your writing process. All writers need to find 
a way to overcome the discomfort of sharing their work 
and taking criticism; this is a great way to start. You’re 
in control — you decide who comes, what gets read, etc. 
And while you might end the evening thinking exclusively 
about how your writing was received, your friends are 
more likely to head home remembering the delicious 
cookies you provided and the uniqueness of the evening. 
The writing is just one part of that. 

GETTING READY TO READ 

Know what you hope to accomplish with the group. If 
your work is too long to read in one sitting, choose pas- 
sages that you feel need the most revision, favoring those 
with narrative arcs so that your reader-friends have 
something to hold onto, story -wise. Also consider what 
will have the most impact when read aloud. Dialogue- 
heavy chapters might seem like a given, but comic bits, 
figurative language, alliteration, rhyme and rhythm can 
all come to light in this arena. If you’re skipping over key 
parts of, say, a full-length novel or memoir, plan to begin 
the evening with a brief summary of what you’ve omitted 
to provide context for the reading. 

Invite as many people as you can comfortably fit in 
your living room. You don’t want people packed in like 
sardines, but you also don’t want so few people that your 
shyer friends feel too much pressure. 
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REVISION TIPS; 


READING PUBLISHED WORK 

when you're in the throes of revising your own 
work, reading well-written published work aloud 
can be tremendously beneficial. As you're select- 
ing passages from novels, nonfiction, poetry, etc., 
to read aloud and discuss as part of your writing 
group get-togethers, keep these tips in mind: 

• Make your selection based on an element of 
writing that you want to focus on. This might 
be dialogue, first chapters, figurative language, 
action or romance scenes. 

• Choose a selection ahead of time; a passage 
that is short enough to be read aloud during 
part of your group meeting, but long enough 
to accomplish what you are hoping it will for 
the group. 

• Have everyone else read it in advance as well, 
so that the reading aloud is not the first time 
the group has come across it. 

• Designate someone to lead the discussion, or 
at least start it off, with a few pointed ques- 
tions for the group to reflect on regarding the 
chosen scene or passage. 


Offer food and drink. Short of cutting them a check, 
this is the best way to repay your friends for their time and 
energy. I love hosting wine and cheese readings; just be 
sure to keep your own head clear throughout the night. 

Print copies of your work for everyone ahead of time. 
With a script, you’ll want to divide up the roles and des- 
ignate someone to read the key stage directions. With 
fiction or nonfiction, you have two options; 1) Having 
different people read for different characters, which can 
be a truly dynamic way to hear your work. 2) Having 
friends take turns reading a page each, which for certain 
types of stories can be easier (not to mention less confus- 
ing) — and just as helpful. 

Don’t feel the need to cast your characters by type. 

It can be more instructive to hear a character read by 
someone of a different sex, age or sensibility. You also 
can have multiple people take turns reading a lead char- 


acter to get a very literal idea of how different readers 
might interpret that character’s voice. 

STAGING THE READING 

Read first; discuss later. Establish an energetic pace. 

Don’t be a director. Your friends may not all be the best 
readers in the world, but they’re doing you a favor, so 
don’t overburden them with instructions. 

Your job is to sit back, listen and take notes. Try not 
to participate in the reading — if you do, keep it minimal. 
You want to have time not only to listen to each person 
reading, but to take in the real-time responses from your 
audience. Where do they start to look bored or restless? 
Where are they attentive and engaged? What jokes get 
good responses — or not? Do people laugh when you 
didn’t intend them to? 

You might preface the reading by asking your readers 
questions that you want them to keep in mind as they 
read, but don’t load them down with too much to think 
about. Be careful not to color their perceptions by asking 
leading questions such as “I think this part might be 
offensive — do you agree?” or, “Tell me what you think 
about the symbolism of the dog.” Let the reflection come 
after they’ve heard it aloud. 

FOLLOWING THE READING 

Come prepared with questions for the group. Think 
about what you want to get out of the reading and steer 
the conversation that way. Write down every suggestion. 
This shows your friends that you value all of their opinions, 
but aside from polite manners, it’s also good to have 
a record. You won’t use every suggestion you receive — 
some will probably even contradict one another — but 
you never know when one suggestion that seemed odd at 
the time might spark a tangential response in your brain. 

Remain neutral. Don’t defend, apologize or explain. 
Your job is to be a sponge — soak up ideas and process 
them later. WW 

Joe Stollenwerk is Ph.D. candidate in theatre and drama at 
Indiana University. He is the author of Today in History: Musicals. 

His stage plays include Catalina and an adaptation of Margaret 
Atwood's The Handmaid's Tale. 
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Create, 

Destroy, 


Repeat 


As the saying goes, sonnetinnes good things have to 
fall apart so better things can fall together. Here's why 
blowing up your initial idea can lead to story gold. 


BY JACK HEFFRON 




P ablo Picasso said, “Every act of creation is first an 
act of destruction.” I wasn’t there when he said it, 
and I have no idea what he meant. He may have 
been in a bad mood. But I’ve always thought the state- 
ment sounded pretty cool. It makes the creative artist 
seem powerful and iconoclastic, smashing with the ham- 
mer of artistic vision the statues of conformity. As writers, 
we do have that power, if we’re willing to use it. 

For our purposes, we’re going to use the quote 
to begin a discussion of destroying our initial idea. 
Sometimes the generative idea for a piece is more an 
avenue to richer ideas than an end in itself At those 


times, we must be willing to let go of our initial premise. 
We have to explode the idea. In some ways, to echo 
Picasso, this is the first act of creation. 

There are few comments more deflating than when 
your readers agree that your 25-page story “really begins 
on page 24.” We’ve worked hard on those first 23 pages. 
They’re honed and crafted and have a lot of good lines in 
them. And now we’re supposed to believe they’re a mere 
prelude to the real story? Sometimes the answer is yes. 

At such times, we must remember that we wouldn’t 
have achieved the real start of the story if we hadn’t written 
what came before. Our initial premise led us to literary 
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gold, even though now it must be discarded. I had this 
experience with a story I wrote a few years ago. It con- 
cerns a mother and daughter who are lost in Los Angeles, 
far from their Ohio home. I worked hours on extended 
dialogues between the characters and took great pains to 
deliver the exposition in an unobtrusive way. I had con- 
ceived the story much like a play, focusing on subtle shifts 
of character as the mother and daughter conversed. Near 
the end, two rough -looking guys enter the doughnut shop 
where the story takes place. My plan was to have a brief 
encounter with the men and for the foursome to leave 
together at the end. Several readers said they felt the story 
spark to life when the two guys enter. But that was at the 
end! This was a Beckett-like story of tightly woven dia- 
logue, not some tale of women being picked up by truckers. 
Hel-loo. Tightly woven Beckett-like dialogue here. You 
folks are missing the point. 

I let the story sit for some months. Then I read it with 
a fresh view. Then I reread the readers’ comments. They 
were right. My pages of tightly woven, Beckett-like dia- 
logue were cut extensively. I now could see that much of 
it was self-conscious and tiresome anyway. The tension 
between the mother and daughter as they sat in a dough- 
nut shop wasn’t enough to carry the story. After live 
pages or so, the story felt static. In the revised version, 
the men enter the doughnut shop on the top of page 2. 
The foursome is out the door by page 7. But those weeks 
of working the dialogue helped me get to know the 
mother and daughter, and my knowledge of them led to 
surprising turns in the revised story — turns I don’t know 
I’d have imagined if I hadn’t had such a rounded under- 
standing of the characters. 

When you find yourself in a similar place, listen to 
your readers. If only one reader advises to start with the 
ending, give the piece to a second reader or put it away 
for a while. Your first reader may be imposing her own 


vision of your story world and is stating the way she 
would handle the material. If a second reader offers simi- 
lar advice, it’s worth considering. If the second reader 
says something more like, “ft seemed kind of slow to me,” 
ask for specific places where it seemed most interesting. 

If the reader points to the place the first reader suggested 
to begin the story, you have a decision to make. 

Lopping away a big chunk of story isn’t easy and 
requires consideration. Put the piece away and move on 
to a new one for a while. Give the piece at least a month 
to cool off. Set a date for rereading it. Put it on your 
calendar. The date will ensure you don’t read it sooner 
than is helpful, and it also reminds you the piece is wait- 
ing. We sometimes forget about our projects for so long 
that we have trouble bringing them back to life. And so 
the deadline works in two ways, making sure you don’t 
return too soon or wait too long. 

When you return to the piece, note in the margins 
where it’s working and where it needs help. Are the read- 
ers correct in their assessment of the sections that could 
be cut or be significantly condensed? Read the piece again, 
beginning at the place where it might be made to start. 
Does it make a strong opening? What needs to be puUed 
from the cut material, and how much can be set free? 


LETTING GO 

It takes a certain amount of courage to cut away pages of 
a project. Don’t forget to put these pages in an idea file 
or in a separate document — they may contain the seed 
of another idea. But when you’ve cut the pages, they’re 
gone. Don’t agonize over them or rationalize ways of 
returning them to the story. 

Letting a piece go where it wants to go also can be dif- 
ficult for us. Our initial premise dictates a certain struc- 
ture, a clear narrative path. And yet, when a piece is well 
underway, it takes on a will of its own. I don’t talk a lot 
about characters taking over or telling the writer what to 
write. I’ve always found such talk a bit fallacious and self- 
aggrandizing, turning the creative process (and therefore, 
the creative artist) into an inspired genius in touch with 
mysterious forces beyond the powers of normal folk. 

At the same time, I don’t agree with Nabokov’s famous 
comment about characters being his “galley slaves.” The 
creative process isn’t just a mechanized act of will, an 
application of learned techniques. Our subconscious 
minds, the mythmaking power of our imaginations, do 
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come into play. Conscious craft and subconscious art- 
istry unite in a piece, granting it a power we can’t always 
control. I don’t know that it’s a matter of characters taking 
over. I think it’s that, at some point, the story moves 
along its own path. It knows what it wants to be, even 
when we have different ideas about what it should be. 

Creative writing is such an intuitive act that it’s tough 
to make this point in a concrete way. To recognize when 
you’re forcing a piece away from its natural course, look 
for places where it begins to sound awkward to your 
artistic ear. Do you find yourself, at some level, asking 
whether the character would really do that? Does a scene 
end with one character having the last word in a way 
that seems false? Does the analysis of a key event in your 
personal essay serve more to make you look innocent 
than to provide an authentic insight? Trust your instincts. 
Perhaps you’re working against your own piece. You’ve 
moved beyond your initial premise into territory you 
may not want to visit, but your uneasiness is suggesting 
you have to explode that generative idea and move on. 
Responding to that uneasiness, even consciously feeling 
it, requires spending enough time on a piece to really 
hear what it’s telling you. 

At first, we may feel uneasy about an aspect of the 
piece in a faint way. We may feel it sometimes as we 
read, but at other times, it feels just fine. Sometimes it 
takes another reader to point it out, causing us to say, 

“I sort of wondered about that part. It never seemed 
quite right to me.” 

For example, we’re trying to end a scene but nothing 
works, nothing feels like the natural place to stop. What- 
ever final lines we write don’t have the ring of finality. 


EXERCISE; 


LOOKING BEFORE YOU CUT 

Review your work in progress, looking for places that 
concern you, those that don't seem to be working. 
Rather than cutting them, explore them by writing 
another page or two. You could extend them, writing 
beyond what you have done so far. You could write 
about them, explaining why you find them trouble- 
some. Don't put pressure on the pages you write. 

Use them as a way of spending more time on a place 
in your piece that needs more attention. 
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If you want to say that the characters have taken over, 
that they’ve decided they don’t want to stop talking, fine. 

I would phrase it more along the lines of the story assert- 
ing its own course. The falseness enters because we are 
sticking too closely to our idea of where the story must 
go. We say to ourselves, “This isn’t an important scene. 

It’s just a transition, taking me from this event to that 
event. I can’t spend 10 pages on a transitional scene.” 

And yet, something about that transitional scene remains 
unresolved. If we trust our intuition, we allow the scene 
to find its own resolution. Perhaps a better idea is emerg- 
ing, but we stick stubbornly to our original concept of 
the piece, trying not to notice that something about the 
scene bothers us every time we read it. Something just 
doesn’t quite feel right. 

Try not to see the need to explode your idea, blowing 
it up and beginning a new course, as a failure. It’s not. 
It’s another way of perceiving and building upon the 
possibilities of the original idea. The explosion creates 
all sorts of wonderful fragments that can be new ideas 
in themselves. 

As in relationships, breaking up with an idea is 
hard to do. We try one strategy after another, but 
still the relationship isn’t working. We read books, 
surf Internet sites, seek counseling. Nothing helps. 
Something essential is missing, and all the advice and 
effort in the world won’t bring back the love you once 
felt. At some point, we need to tell the piece to sit 
down. We need to summon the courage to say, “Honey, 
we need to talk.” WW 


Excerpted from The Writer's Idea Book 10th Anniversary Edition © 
201 1 by Jack Heffron, with permission from Writer's Digest Books. 
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t’s not uncommon for writers with a good grasp 
on their craft to expand upon their skill sets and 
profitability by seeking out freelance opportunities. 
Editing for content, focus, precise language and grammar — 
in short, policing what goes into print — is a job that 
requires professionalism and resources. Like other 
police, we sometimes have to call for backup. Well- 
equipped editors depend on proven tools, procedures 
and resources to make their work easier. 


TOOLS 

During my tenure as an editor for more than three 
decades. I’ve collected a bevy of useful tools that apply to 
every piece I edit. 

STYLE SHEETS 

Most style choices are governed by the style guide used 
by the publisher or publication. Many use an industry 
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standard such as the Associated Press Stylebook or 
Chicago Manual of Style and supplement that with a 
house guide of their own. Beyond that, however, most 
manuscripts — especially book-length projects — involve 
more choices: for example, whether to capitalize Arctic 
in a book where it comes up often, or whether to include 
metric equivalents of imperial measurements. 




The editor records such decisions in alphabetical 
order on a style sheet, which then stays with the manu- 
script throughout production so that typesetters and 
proofreaders will have ready answers for questions of 
inconsistency that arise. 

If you’re tasked with creating a style sheet, it’s best 
to begin the style sheet after reading through the man- 
uscript. Settling a minor inconsistency based on the 
first few pages may create more work than necessary: A 
variation, such as Arctic capitalized, may appear to pre- 
dominate at first but appear less frequently throughout 
the remainder of the text. 


one closing, or a proper name spelled two different 
ways. I personally have no trouble missing these things. 
After editing a piece of writing, look through it item by 
item for errors, discrepancies and inconsistencies. 

SPELL-CHECKERS 

A spell-checker is an invaluable tool for on-screen editing. 
It is a very good idea to run a final spell-check after 
editing; it helps locate mistakes you’ve overlooked as 
well as those introduced during editing. A word of cau- 
tion: The spell- checker in Microsoft Word gives the 
editor the choice of ignoring words that contain num- 
bers. I do not recommend telling the spell-checker to 
ignore anything. A word containing a number, such as 
Y2K (if you can call that a word), is not automatically 
correct — check out the following requirements for an 
administrative assistant, posted in a want ad: “Must be 
capable of & #9;typing technical narrative and data.” 

PROCEDURES 

Most important, I think, is to create a system and use 
it. Regarding editing. I’ve often been told, “Do your 
magic.” I sometimes answer, “The only magic I know is 
how to make things disappear.” Editing works best as a 
system, not a magic show. Read everything twice, use 
your aforementioned checklist (see above for an example) 
and don’t ditch the system when things get tight. 

UNDERSTANDING EDITORIAL TASKS 

The bulk of the editor’s work can be summarized in four 
editorial tasks: substantive editing, copy editing, proof- 
reading and quality checks. 


CHECKLISTS 

Another important editor’s tool is the checklist. There 
are simply too many aspects to consider in any editing 
job for most individuals to keep track of them mentally. 
For example, in periodicals, the issue date, copyright 
date and other information printed in every issue 
must be accurate on every page. When some pages are 
reused from issue to issue, there’s always a danger of 
pages or design templates going to press with an old 
date on them. Checklists are invaluable. It is entirely 
possible to read a passage several times and not notice 
that there are double quotation marks within double 
quotation marks, or two opening parentheses but only 


SUBSTANTIVE EDITING, sometimes called content editing 
or developmental editing, examines content and organi- 
zation as well as the writing itself Should Chapter 5 be 
the first chapter instead? Should some technical material 
be moved to an appendix? Is any material lacking or 
treated in too much detail? It may involve removing 
redundant wording, clarifying confusing text and rewrit- 
ing. Because substantive editing often involves revisions, 
it takes more time, both for the editor and the author. If 
this level of editing is required, be sure to allow time for 
additional work on the document. 

Although large publishing houses employ both editors 
and copy editors, in most smaller publishing organizations 
substantive editing includes copy editing. 
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QUICK TIPS 


A SAMPLE COPY EDITING AND PROOFREADING CHECKLIST 


• Read the proof word for word against the original copy (if provided). 

(Even if an original is not provided, be sure to verify all direct quotations.) 

• Read the proof straight through without checking against the original. 

• Check the date. 

• Check the headers, footers or other headings that contain standard information. 

• Check the page numbers. 

• Check the copyright statement, if applicable. 

• Check chapter titles or article titles (and page numbers) against the table of contents. 

• Check chapter and/or section numbering. 

• Check figure and table numbering. 

• Check subheads for consistency. Also check their format 
(e.g., indention and font) and numbering. 

• Check proper names to be sure they are consistently spelled and capitalized. 

• Place a check mark next to any verified proper names (when editing on paper). 

• Check superscripts against footnotes or endnotes 

to be sure they correspond and that none are missing. 

• Check every jump and cross-reference (e.g., "See Figure 3"). 

• Check parentheses to be sure that all are paired 

and that there are no parentheses within parentheses. 

• Check running heads. 

• Check any captions. 

• Check quotation marks to be sure that all are paired and that 
there are no double quotation marks within double quotation marks. 

• Check arithmetic, such as columns of numbers and pie charts. 

• Check for widows (a single word at the beginning of a page) 
and orphans (a single word at the end of a paragraph). 

• Check for stacked breaks (more than two consecutive lines ending with hyphens). 

• Check series of words or phrases for parallel structure. 

• Check paragraph indents for consistency. 

• Watch for font and size changes. 

• Run a spell-check on the file, if possible. 

• In justified copy, watch for excessively tight or loose lines. 

• Make sure paragraphs have ending punctuation. 

• Search for wrong-word errors — correctly spelled words that are actually typos of the 
intended word (e.g., polices rather than policies, or mange in place of manage). 

• Check hyperlinks. 

• Check repeated information (e.g., facts that appear in more than one place: 

Do they say the same thing?). 
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COPY EDITING covcTS the details of writing: punctuation, 
grammar, capitalization, word choice, redundancy, 
repetitiveness, accuracy and consistency. Copy editing 
style generally involves choosing among two or more 
acceptable ways of spelling or capitalizing words. The 
U.S. Government Printing Office style, for example, 
says to use numerals with all units of measure but spell 
out numbers up to 10 in all other uses (so GPO style 
calls for “four computers” but “5 hours”). 

In copy editing, editors should also check arithmetic, 
verify bibliographical information when possible, make 
sure that headings are numbered correctly and check 
cross-references (for instance, if you come across “See 
Figure 3,” check to make sure there is a Figure 3 and 
whether it shows what the text says it shows). In addi- 
tion, copy editors keep an eye on details such as area 
codes, ZIP codes, place names and dates. 

Another editorial task is proofreading, which is com- 
paring typeset copy against a correct original, or other- 
wise, proofing designed pages of previously copy edited 
material. Examples of material that all editors need to 
proofread are quotations, which must be reproduced 
precisely, and equations or formulae, which likewise 
must be copied correctly and sometimes lose important 
formatting (such as subscripts or Greek characters) in 
conversion from one program to another. 

QUALITY CHECKS are done after layout is complete. At 
this point, the type has been adjusted to fit the layout, 
the graphics are in place, and the work is almost ready 
for reproduction. This is not the time to edit, so a qual- 
ity check normally does not even involve reading the 
entire document. It involves checking for things that 
often go wrong in typesetting and layout. Is the table 
of contents correct? Is the date correct? Are any words 
broken incorrectly? Do the captions match the illustra- 
tions? Are there any unanswered questions? Are all the 
graphics legible? 

READING FOR SENSE 

There are two crucial times to read every piece of 
writing to see whether it makes sense: on first perusal, 
so that the author can be queried about inexplicable 
portions, and during editing, to see whether the 
editing changes make sense out of the writing. 

I learned the hard way to read through every piece 
of writing again after the editing is complete. I usually 




find a few places where I have marked a change in the 
wrong spot, failed to resolve an ambiguity or made an 
editing change that produced no good result. 

READING EVERYTHING TWICE 

Read everything at least twice— no exceptions. I 
have noticed literally thousands of errors only on 
the second (or third) time through a manuscript 
or proof This does not include all the errors I un- 
doubtedly missed entirely. If you’re editing on paper 
(rather than on a computer), then the more red ink 
you put down, the harder it will be to spot the 
remaining glaring errors. 

WRITING NEATLY 

I learned this rule while working at a typesetting 
company many years ago, just before the desktop pub- 
lishing revolution allowed people to set their own type. 
I worked on the night shift, and most of the jobs were 
due the next morning. We would sometimes receive 
work with handwritten instructions that were hard to 
understand, so we were grateful when people took the 
time to print neatly. 

That was a long time ago, but often I still receive 
proofs with written instructions, and sometimes they 
are hard to read. Sometimes I have to get more infor- 
mation from whoever wrote them, and sometimes the 
person is not available. I can’t do much about that, but 
I can make sure that my own marks on proof copies 
are clear. The time spent writing slowly and carefully is 
repaid by the delays that don’t happen and by mistakes 
that don’t get published. Gopy editor Taura Moyer 
recalled an instance when a page proof with a “hideous 
headline error [Chile misspelled] had passed under 
[her] gaze and gone to its destiny.” She had marked 
up an earlier version of the article and given it to the 
paginator. But “my hand-writing was lousy,” she wrote. 
“What I wrote looked like ‘Chilie.’ And that’s how the 
word was corrected.” WW 

Excerpted from The Editor's Companion © 2014 by 
Steve Dunham, with permission from Writer's Digest Books. 
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The Elements 


of Creativity 

What's really fueling your nnuse? We scoured our bookshelf of 
resources on the subject to uncover how we can invite inspiration, 
enhance our brainpower, increase productivity, and more. 








TRAINING YOUR BRAIN 

Your brain can be changed by how you use it, by how you 
activate it every day — no matter your age. Be astonished 
at what a powerful role you play in changing your brain. 

All of the core brainpowers — strategic attention, inte- 
grated reasoning, and innovation — require hard work. 

We falsely think we are either gifted in an area or not. 

But you can become more innovative if you take the 
challenge to heart and open your mind. You can become 
more creative and inventive with practice. You just need 
to recognize and fuUy embrace that you have the capacity 
to increase your genius. 

— Make Your Brain Smarter: Increase Your Brain's 
Creativity, Energy and Focus by Sandra Bond 
Chapman, Ph.D., with Shelly Kirkland (Simon 
& Schuster) 

WRITING LIKE YOURSELF 

If you’re like most writers I know, you’ve probably expe- 
rienced a feeling similar to this: After reading X Author’s 
work, I never want to write again! 

At one point or another, most of us suffer from envy, 
desiring to write like other talented writers. And it’s 
understandable — the literary landscape is rich with a 
symphony of voices and resonant with talent. 

One of my best friends, Amy, wrote poetry in college 
about one of her favorite topics: the natural world. She 
told a teacher: “I want to write a poem about leaves, but 
that’s been done so many times.” 

The teacher wisely said, “But every poem about leaves 
is different. Write your poem about leaves.” . . . 

You are not always the best person to judge your 
uniqueness (especially if you’re feeling low or insecure). 
But you are the only one who can make a difference in 
the quality of your writing. Only you can seek and cap- 
ture and hone that which makes your writing special. 

When you doubt your voice, speak to yourself the 
way you would a best friend struggling to value herself 


Says Anne Lamott, “I doubt that you would read a close 
friend’s early efforts and, in his or her presence, roll your 
eyes and snicker. ... I think you might say something 
along the lines of, ‘Good for you. We can work out some 
of the problems later, but for now, full steam ahead!”’ 

You wouldn’t be mean to your friend if she asked you to 
assess her work, and you also wouldn’t encourage her to 
stop or abandon meaningful pursuits. When you hear 
the voices saying you aren’t good enough and you don’t 
have anything to say, talk them down. Remind them that 
you are the only one who can write the way you do. Your 
voice is worthy. Your voice is unique. 

— A Writer's Guide to Persistence by Jordan 
Rosenfeld (Writer's Digest Books) 

PURSUING PASSION 

Passion fuels an artist’s journey. If you are to succeed as 
an artist, you must bring the passion. Try answering the 
following questions: 

• Are you passionate enough about your 
creative work? 

• What causes you to lose passion for your 
creative work? 

• How do you sustain passion for your creative projects? 

• What do you see as the difference between passion 
and mere interest? 

• What are your thoughts on the kindling and 
rekindling of desire? 

You will not be able to muster passion all the time. 
Human beings are not built to be perpetual volcanoes. 
You may go for days just forcing yourself to show up at 
your creative work. That forcing and that showing up 
are honorable and necessary. At the same time, do try 
to locate and kindle your passion. You don’t need it, and 
you can’t have it, every day, but you do need it as your 
core orientation. Something in you must ignite at least 
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some of the time if your work is to feel alive and if you 
are to feel alive. 

— Making Your Creative Mark: Nine Keys to 
Achieving Your Artistic Goais by Eric Maisel (New 
World Library) 
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BEING ORIGINAL 


freewriting) opens the channels to that hidden reservoir 
of tacit knowledge. Invariably writers surprise them- 
selves when they review what they have churned out in a 
matter of minutes. 

We know a lot more than we think we know. Much of 
what we learn we in effect place in deep storage because we 
can find no use for it in our daily lives. But writing requires 
more dynamic knowledge retrieval than ordinary thinking. 

The more you write, the thinner will be the boundary 
between your tacit and articulate knowledge. 

Try this: Spend a half-hour writing nonstop, free- 
associating on a broad topic, and writing down whatever 
comes to mind, no matter how irrational or irrelevant it 
seems. Shut off the editor in your brain that will want to 
put a stop to such nonsense. Your goal here is to see how 
readily you can retrieve tacit knowledge about the sub- 
ject. Afterward, pluck out the morsels and use them as 
the basis for a poem or short story. 

— The Daily Writer: 366 Meditations to Cultivate 
a Productive and Meaningful Writing Life by Fred 
White (WD Books) 


The idea of having to be original often scares us; but to be 
creative doesn’t mean coming up with something no one 
has ever thought of before: It means coming up with some- 
thing you have never thought or imagined or made before. 

— How to Be a Writer: Building Your Creative Skills 

Through Practice and Play by Barbara Baig (WD Books) 

FREE-ASSOCIATING 

The philosopher of science Michael Polanyi once distin- 
guished between our “tacit knowledge” and our “articulate 
knowledge.” The latter is knowledge we know we possess 
and draw from consciously as we see fit. The former is 
knowledge we didn’t know we possessed because it exists 
“tacitly,” sub- or semiconsciously. For example, when we 
use a word we never realized we knew, we are drawing 
from tacit knowledge. 

It is important for writers to be aware of the fact that 
their tacit knowledge lurks like a surging subterranean 
sea inside their heads, waiting to be tapped into — but 
how? Simply by writing freely — that is, by free-associ- 
ating on paper (or on the screen) without resorting to 
premature editing. Free-association writing (or simply 


PLAYING ON THE PAGE 

when a musician says that someone can play, it means 
they are skilled, responsive and nimble; the person 
knows how to harmonize or offer dissonance when it’s 
right. The musician can play like Esperanza Spalding, 
with her hands on the bass and her voice running in a 
different direction altogether. But it is also the emphasis 
on the word. Musicians often say it with a downbeat at 
the end, stretched out like a bass bow, as if the word is as 
heavy as the talent they’ve described. Their tone conveys 
that this skin is serious. We hear the heft inherent in the 
creative act of play when, for example, author Toni 
Morrison says that an idea for a book never comes to her 
“in a flash,” but is “a sustained thing I have to play with.” 
Yet outside of the creative process, play is a term that can 
hurt the concept it names. It’s nearly axiomatic that play 
is considered the opposite of much that we value — heft 
and thoroughness. Use it as a noun, an adverb or a verb, 
and most of these words will only skim the surface of 
what play means, and what it can lead to. 

— The Rise: Creativity, the Gift of Failure, and the 

Search for Mastery by Sarah Lewis (Simon & Schuster) 
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MIRRORING THE WORLD 

When your eyes see an image of something shocking or 
painful, someone getting stuck with a pin, for instance, a 
part of your brain reacts to that image and it is the same 
part of your brain that would react if you had been stuck 
with the pin. The neurons in this part of the brain are 
called “mirror neurons.” Mirroring plays an important 
role in how we learn communication skills, as well as 
empathy and creativity. 

— Every Idea Is a Good Idea: Be Creative Anytime, 
Anywhere by Tom Sturges (Tarcher/Penguin Books) 

THINKING DIVERGENTLY 

Sometimes creativity is thought of as divergent thinking: 
the ability to use an object for an original or novel purpose. 
Here are some exercises to help you think differently. 

• Think of four new uses for common items that you 
use every day; toothbrush, toaster, stapler, rubber 
band, and so on. 

• Think of a new way to drink your cup of coffee. 

• Think of three new ways to ask your kids (or some- 
one else) what they did today at school (or work). 

• Think of three new ways to walk your dog or play 
with your cat. 

• Find a new use for all the items that you would typi- 
cally recycle. 

• Find a new way to get to work and try to make it even 
more efficient than the way you are doing it now. 

— Healthy Brain, Happy Life by Wendy Suzuki, Ph.D., 
with Billie Fitzpatrick (Dey Street Books) 

TURNING PAGES INTO BOOKS 

What does it take to turn pages into books? What does 
it take to finish a book? Tve witnessed writers complete 
their work, and I’ve witnessed others stumble along the 
way and stop working. I think it’s important for us writers 
to understand that it takes a different set of skills to finish 
a book than it does to produce pages. Finishing a book 
demands that we think about a score of issues that we 
needn’t concern ourselves about in the earliest stages of 
our work. It requires us to assess what we’ve already writ- 
ten to determine whafs working and whafs not; to revise 
and refine our work. It requires our willingness, in effect. 


to rethink what we’ve written as we decide how to shape 
our work, and to jettison what doesn’t fit, and to write 
completely new material as required. . . . 

Years ago, I attended a lecture by the late historian 
Robin W. Winks, who spoke about his book The Historian 
as Detective. The writer. Winks said, must live with the 
knowledge that any book will be incomplete and imper- 
fect. He suggested that we think of each work as an 
essay: an attempt to get at something and not as a 
definitive work. 

“I work until Tm finished, not until the book’s finished,” 
Winks said. The book is never finished. ... To complete 
a book, we must accept that it won’t be perfect. And our 
pages will never become books unless we take the neces- 
sary steps to complete them, imperfect as they are. 

— The Art of Slow Writing: Reflections on Time, Craft, 
and Creativity by Louise DeSalvo (St. Martin's Griffin) 

PUSHING PAST BLOCKS 

Start noticing the times when you stop working. Is it when 
you get stuck on something? When the writing starts to 
feel “too hard”? Is it when you get thrown off your routine 
because something unexpected comes up? Is it when 
you’re on the verge of taking your story to a deeper level? 
Keep track of your sticking points. You might even want 
to take a few notes about these stopping patterns. 

Use the information you’ve collected against yourself 
If you’re a writer who stops when the writing gets tough, 
keep a timer by your desk and set it for five minutes 
when you feel like stopping. Tell yourself you only need 
to write for the five extra minutes (but of course, here’s 
hoping you keep going past that). If the unexpected 
throws you off, keep a notebook in your purse or back- 
pack, and tell yourself you need to find five minutes in 
your day to write — whether it’s waiting at the DMV or 
at your kid’s soccer practice. (I’ve written in the Costco 
parking lot with a baby asleep beside me. I’ve also not 
written when I’ve had all the time and quiet needed.) 

You might be surprised what you can write in five min- 
utes: a few sentences, maybe a paragraph, and it might 
be just the paragraph you’ve been waiting for. 

— Writing Is My Drink: A Writer's Story of Finding Her 
Voice (and a Guide to How You Can Too) by Theo 
Pauline Nestor (Simon & Schuster). WW 
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F or many years, I didn’t show anyone my stories. 

I had a Master of Arts in creative writing, so I 
possessed all of the hardened calluses that work- 
shopping stories builds. Still, I wrote in a solitude pro- 
tected with ever-thickening barricades. I suppose some- 
where within myself I believed my stories weren’t good 
enough — or feared that others’ reactions would prove 
they weren’t good enough. Perhaps I worried about 
being exposed as a creative charlatan, a dilettante, 
a fool. 

I sent stories to literary journals because there, only 
anonymous editors would read them — and their reac- 
tions didn’t matter as much to me. Even when a story 
of mine was published, I rarely showed it to friends and 
family, and I declined invitations to read in public. I 
like to write about the underbelly of life, the sordid 
moments and unspoken desires that lace through our 
consciousness, and I suppose I feared that people would 
make judgments of me based on such stories. 

It’s a common writer’s fear: that one’s life will be con- 
fused with the text. Because I grew up in a small town, 
where lives were constantly under scrutiny, such a fear 


was embedded within me and had surely become mag- 
nified over the years. 

But then one day, I started sharing pieces with a 
friend at work. It was an enlivening experience to sud- 
denly have a reader. The simple act of giving a story to 
another and hearing her reactions made me realize how 
the closures of solitude had made me into a stingy writer, 
how the act of writing changed when I did so with the 
idea of touching the person who would read it. The urge 
to be a writer is a generous act at its core, after all: We 
want to share our stories with others, to show them a 
world that invites insights and flights of the imagination. 

The only way to achieve that is through an openness 
of spirit that can feel dangerous — or even be dangerous. 
A good story occurs when an author travels, or even 
plummets, into the depths of vulnerability in search of 
truths that otherwise go untold. 

There are two levels of vulnerability at play here: 
Having the courage to write those words in the first 
place, and then having the courage to share them with 
the world. Although I’ve come a long way since my 
days as a less brazen writer, I still have to work at being 
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vulnerable in every piece of writing, even this one. 

Here’s what I’ve learned about connecting with readers 
in deeper and more meaningful ways. 

PUTTING TRUTH ON THE PAGE 

We’re reared in a culture that prizes invulnerability, 
privileges a stoicism that forms a shell over our deeper 
expressions. Openness can feel like weakness; telling 
our truths can seem like shameful exposure. 

Brene Brown, a research professor at the University 
of Houston, strives to flip that concept. Her 2010 TED 
talk on the power of vulnerability is one of the most 
watched talks on TED.com, with more than 19 million 
views (you can also watch it at brenebrown.com/about). 
To be vulnerable is not weakness. Brown says in that 
talk — rather, it’s “our most accurate measure of courage.” 
The original definition of courage comes from the Latin 
word cor, meaning heart. Brown says that to tell the story 
of who you are with your whole heart takes courage — 
and that only through such vulnerability are the 
connections that give purpose and meaning to our 
lives formed. 

“Vulnerability is essential to wholehearted living,” 
Brown says. It’s also essential to wholehearted writing. 
Brown’s research on vulnerability reveals that it’s “the 
birthplace” of creativity. Our stories won’t truly connect 
with readers unless we take the emotional risks that 
spark kindred feelings of authenticity. 

“Good writing is about telling the truth,” Anne 
Lamott writes in Bird by Bird. “We are a species that 
needs and wants to understand who we are.” 

Telling such truths is challenging, though. It requires 
overcoming the fear of shame — “the intensely powerful 
feeling or experience of believing we are flawed and 
therefore unworthy of acceptance and belonging,” 

Brown says. 

Shame can be a noisy beast. It screams, “You’re 
not good enough!” in myriad ways to writers: “Your 
story isn’t original.” “Your love scenes are laughable.” 
“Your characters are cardboard cutouts.” “Your dialogue 
is sentimental.” 

If you find such unspoken thoughts getting in the 
way of you sharing (or even writing) your own work, 
ask yourself. Why did I become a writer in the first 
place'? When I found myself at that crossroads, I made 
a list. And here’s what I discovered was on it: I wanted 


to put words to the shadowy corners of people’s souls, 
to understand the desperate lunges people take to 
give life meaning. I wanted to explore the enigmatic 
paradoxes of being, how desire can conflict with belief, 
how yearning can lead to danger. Life is so mysterious, 
nuanced, ineffable — equally disturbing as it is beautiful — 
so I decided it was my duty as a writer to be brave 






enough to risk ridicule in order to bring my truths to 
light. Why write a sanitized version of life? 

“I have come to believe over and over again that what 
is most important to me must be spoken, made verbal 
and shared, even at the risk of having it bruised and 
misunderstood,” the poet Audre Lorde wrote. “For it is 
not difference which immobilizes us most, but silence.” 

When you’re immobilized by silence, the first step is 
to attune yourself to those moments when you’re hin- 
dered. Pause to identify the niggling and naysaying 
voices within yourself Ask yourself Am I evading a 
truth in my story? Am I shying away from subjects 
that might draw attention and make me feel exposed — 
even though another part of me feels compelled to write 
about those very things? Have I conjured characters 
who won’t disturb others’ sensibilities, who reside in the 
safe zone of conventions? Have I stopped and turned a 
different direction out of the fear of another’s judgment? 


SAYING, “YES, AND ...” 

A brain formed around ruts of resistance and reflexes of 
rectitude doesn’t easily open itself Barriers can pop up 
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in front of fresh ideas within moments of their creation, 
so it’s necessary to find ways to push ahead. 

Creatives are often advised to embrace the founda- 
tional principle of theatrical improvisation: “Say, ‘Yes, 
and ... Although we do our work on a theoretical 
stage rather than a physical one, the correlations are 
clear. Improv actors are trained to accept whatever fellow 
actors offer in a scene instead of stiff-arming the action 
in the direction they want it to go. Improvisers take risks 
and make mistakes by definition — they let themselves 
fall into the most foolish behavior, allow themselves 
to speak whafs taboo. That is what leads them in fresh 
directions and helps them connect with their audiences. 
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I first discovered improvisational writing during 
National Novel Writing Month’s word sprints 
(nanowrimo.org). Word sprints challenge writers to 
write as fast as possible in a set time limit, often with a 
prompt to get them started (similar to how an audience 
gives improv performers a word, object, song lyric, etc. 
to build a scene around). You can do them with a group 
(as during NaNoWriMo every November) or privately, 
setting a limit of five or 10 minutes. As the clock is tick- 
ing, it’s important not to hesitate. A word sprint invites 
you to turn off judgments by entering the flow of intu- 
ition that high-velocity writing taps into. If improv 
actors pause before jumping into a scene, it shows they 
are planning what’s to come (the very opposite of what 
improvisation sets out to do), or perhaps pausing be- 
cause of a hindering social norm. The purpose is not to 
overthink, but to just go — follow the “yes, and . . .” your 
mind presents to other “ands” and “ands.” 


I especially like to do this when my head gets filled 
with condemning and judgmental voices. Do I end up 
writing foolish things? Blessedly, yes. In literature, the 
archetypal Fool babbles, acts like a child and doesn’t 
understand social conventions (or at least pretends not 
to). The Fool isn’t held culpable for breaching any rules, 
and as a result, the Fool can speak the truth in ways 
others can’t. You might say the Fool is the ultimate 
storyteller: He takes the conniving risks necessary to 
tell the tale only he can see. 

“Looking foolish is good for you. It nourishes the 
spirit,” Twyla Tharp writes in The Creative Habit. 

I find that the more improvisational — the more 
foolish — I am, the more likely I am to chase bolder 
angles and discover unexpected plot developments 
and surprising character pivots — and open the door 
to what I call “happy accidents.” 

As you attempt improvisational writing, if you 
find yourself channeling words that feel forbidden, 
remember that making art is fundamentally an act 
of exposure. An artist opens the closets, dares to go 
into the dark basements, and rummages through 
the attics of our souls. 

“A work of art is a confession,” as Albert Camus said. 
Camus didn’t mean a personal confession, but a revela- 
tion of the raw truth of the soul. 

BEING AN OUTLAW 

Shame can take a deeper and even more noxious form 
than just inhibiting your story; it can swat the pen out 
of your hand by not allowing you to admit the dreams 
that form your identity. 

Writers tend to have an especially difficult time 
calling themselves writers. (Visit any writers’ forum 
online, and you’ll likely find debates on this very topic, 
as if it were scandalous: When did you first do it? What 
made you decide it was OK? How did you feel after- 
ward?) The life of the imagination can feel trivial or 
even forbidden in the adult world where life’s practical- 
ities rule. I didn’t call myself a writer for years because 
I thought it was pretentious to do so until Td been 
published. I needed a badge of validation from the 
external world. 

But I realized that by not calling myself a writer, I 
was not only putting up a shield, I was unwittingly 
diminishing myself A secret identity weakens you and 
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brings on the urge to hide yourself in your words. To 
write with verve demands asserting yourself as a creator — 
to yourself and to others. 

You might go even further. Philippe Petit, the author 
of Creativity: The Perfect Crime (and the only man to 
have ever walked across the World Trade Center towers 
on a high wire), explains that as a child he felt the 
entire world was against his creative ventures. Creativity 
felt illegal. So he decided that the creator must be an 
outlaw. Not a criminal outlaw, but “a poet who cultivates 
intellectual rebellion.” 

“Develop unabashedly your own set of morals, 
cling to your own logic, inhabit your own universe,” 
Petit writes. 

Here’s your task: Start proudly, and even defiantly, 
telling people you’re a writer (or better yet, an outlaw 
writer). No timid voices here — you write, therefore, you 
are a writer. It’s no more complicated than that. Note 
how that assertion emboldens your writing. By recasting 
yourself into a more gutsy, rebellious figure, you’ll give 
yourself permission to break the laws that prohibit you 
from being vulnerable. Who says you can’t push the 
limits of your prose as much as Thomas Pynchon, or 
create fantastical universes that rival J.K. Rowling’s? 

By doing so, you won’t find shame, you'll find enliv- 
ening connection. Readers and nonreaders alike will 
appreciate your moxie and your generosity. They’ll 
applaud you for telling their story, the one they can’t 
tell themselves. 

EMBRACING VULNERABILITY 

Being vulnerable as a writer is a never-ending quest, no 
matter if you’re published or not. Each sentence, each 
paragraph, each story holds its own particular demand 
of bravery, and the possibility of shying away. 

I recently published a collection of short stories. 
Fissures, and when I received the cover design, I decid- 
ed to post it on Facebook. I was proud of the book and 
wanted to share it with the many people in my network 
who didn’t know about it. But my hand quivered on my 
mouse as I moved to click the post live. The cover was 
a bit risque, so I worried about people’s reactions — 
everyone from my childhood Sunday school friends to 
family members to author friends who fashioned them- 
selves urban aesthetes would see it. I suddenly experi- 
enced a pang of anxiety not only about the cover, but 


the entire book: I didn’t want people to buy it or read 
the stories. 

I had to check myself Why put a book into the 
world with hesitation? Why be ashamed of a creation 
that I’d put my heart into? I posted the cover, and I 
was overwhelmingly, blissfully touched by the response. 
People who I hadn’t seen in 30 years posted the kind- 
est comments, and their preorders started coming in. 

As the “likes” and encouragement mounted, I started 
to feel more pride in my book, and steadily have been 
building the confidence I need to promote it beyond 
my personal network. 

I now read in public with regularity — and even 
seek out readings. I won’t say that I don’t sweat each 
time, but it gets easier with practice. No one has thrown 
a rotten apple at me; in fact, people have approached 
me afterward with the kinds of thoughtful, encouraging 
comments that energize me to return to the keyboard. 
I’ve met other writers and expanded my writing com- 
munity. I’ve learned that there’s an even greater power 
when saying, “I’m a writer,” in a community of other 
writers. We share our foibles and fears. We know that 
it’s not perfect prose that defines us, but the pursuit 
of it. 

The old me might not have posted his stories on 
social media, but I do now as a matter of personal 
policy. The comments — positive far more often than 
not — inevitably make it a little easier to post the next 
piece, and the next. And reaching out to readers has 
helped me develop a widening circle of them. My stories 
no longer fall into a vacuum. They’re read. 

I often think back to my list of why I became a writer. 
Because I’ve embraced vulnerability. I’m fulfilling my 
purpose. Each day, I explore the mystical realms of the 
human heart through my words. I unearth revelatory, 
renegade and rapturous moments of life that would 
otherwise exist in silence. 

We’re all better writers for our vulnerability. We’re 
better people as well. WW 


Grant Faulkner (grantfaulkner.com) is the executive director of 
National Novel Writing Month and the co-founder of "100 Word 
Story" {100wordstory.org). His latest anthology is F/ssures, a 
collection of 100 hundred-word stories. 
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ELEMENTS OF FICTION 


Short 

and 

Sweet 


The power of flash fiction often comes from what you 
don't say. Here's how to give the shortest of stories as 
much depth as their longer-form counterparts. 


BY GRANT FAULKNER 


ELEMENTS OF FICTION 


W e are generally taught to build our stories with 
more words. To plumb a characters backstory. 
To delve into the sensory minutia of a scene. To 
spin the connective tissue that builds dramatic trajectory. 

As a novelist, I’ve certainly practiced what I call an 
aesthetic of “maximalist comprehensiveness.” I strap 
together crisscrossing tentacles of story lines and fill the 
capacious spaces of a novel’s pages with layers of details. 

I almost always write with a sense of expanding, of put- 
ting bulk on my story’s bones. 

A few years ago, though, I began to ponder how life 
consists largely of isolated, disconnected moments. We 
live within what goes unsaid as much as we do within 
words. A lingering glance averted. The lover who slams 
the door and runs away. I began to reflect on what it 
means to tell a story with less — of everything. To reveal a 
character’s essence through hints. To build suspense not 
through connections, but by what is left out. To let the 
reader fill in the gaps. 

The idea of focusing on such small but telling moments 
of life drew me to flash fiction, which is defined as a story 
of fewer than 1,000 words. To write with such brevity 
seems as if it should be easy, but it’s not. In a flash story, 
every word, every sentence matters. As a long-winded sort, 
I had to learn how to privilege compression over compre- 
hensiveness, to form narratives around caesuras and 
crevices instead of strings of connections. 

I essentially had to retrain my writing approach and 
strictly hew to Hemingway’s famous iceberg dictum: Show 
only the top 10 percent of your story, and leave the other 
90 percent below water to be conjured. Here are some of 
the ways I learned to write stories in such small spaces. 

THE STORY IN THE GAPS 

To build my flash fiction chops, I decided to practice 
writing within rigidly closed boundaries, so I chose to 
write 100-word stories. I thought an arbitrary limit on 
length could inspire compositional creativity, and the 
100-word barrier would prohibit me from going astray 
with any expansiveness. 

Initially, however, I couldn’t come anywhere near tell- 
ing a story in 100 words. I might get a story down to 
200 words, but I’d be frustrated by the gobs of material I 
left out. It was only by chiseling a story down again and 
again that I learned how the contours of the story relied 
more on its gaps than its words. 







“The jewel of the sudden story is the gap. A lot of 
words are missing, not because they are extraneous, but 
because their absence speaks the unspeakable,” Lori Ann 
Stephens says in Sudden Stories: The Mammoth Book of 
Miniscule Fiction. 

So I “minded the gaps,” as I like to put it — the gaps 
between words, the gaps between sentences and para- 
graphs, the gaps around a story itself I practiced the art 
of omission, and in those spaces I discovered the vaporous 
whorls of suspense that are integral to good storytelling. 

I realized that telling a good flash story was similar to 
playing the Ouija board: You discover a small part of the 
story and let your imagination speak with the other side 
to know the rest of it. 

Just take August Strindberg’s flash classic, “Half a 
Sheet of Foolscap,” in which a character’s entire life is 
revealed in just 786 words as he reads through a list he 
finds. The breadth of the story is communicated in the 
space around each item on the list, in what goes untold. 
As short story master Stuart Dybek discussed in an inter- 
view with ‘Too Word Story” (the online journal I later 
co-founded), a sure target to aim for in a flash story is a 
quality of simple but profound suggestiveness. 

Put It Into Practice 

First write a story of 500 words or so. Then pare 
the second draft to approximately 250 words. Then 
see whether you can get the final piece to exactly 
100. See how a story changes, and might even be 
enhanced, when you leave things out. 
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THE POETRY OF BREVITY 

Flash often blurs the lines of prose poetry because it 
relies on less explanation. Irving Howe writes in the 
anthology Short Shorts that flash fiction “is fiercely con- 
densed, almost like a lyric poem ... it confines itself into a 
single, overpowering incident; it bears symbolic weight.” 

Take MoUy Giles’ “Playing House,” a story that’s only a 
paragraph long. Her main character enters a lover’s van, 
which is made up just like a home. As she lies with his “rosy 
chesf’ resting upon hers, she stares up at his fishing pole 
trembhng across the skylight, “the lure dangling like some- 
thing joyful torn straight from my throat.” That final arrest- 
ing image opens into myriad interpretations and questions. 

As a frustrated poet, I was drawn to flash because it 
allowed me to write toward such nuanced, haunting 
moments. I could invite indeterminateness into the 
story and focus on sound, rhythm, image, tone, meta- 
phor and allusion in a concentrated way that longer 
pieces didn’t allow. 

Author Meg Pokrass actually started writing flash by 
taking her unpublished poems and converting them into 
stories. “Often, only minor changes needed to be made. 
Sometimes, a bit more had to be written. I leaned toward 
narrative poetry, so clearly this was easier for me than for 
other kinds of poets. In many ways I feel that with a bit of 
creative editing, the two forms become interchangeable.” 

Put It Into Practice 

Take a poem, yours or someone else's, and recast it 
as a story. Focus on one image — a wilted flower, a 
rusted car, a deserted street — and see how you can 
build a story through the mood you create. 


TO PLOT OR NOT TO PLOT? 

Although flash fiction welcomes a poetic sensibility, the 
emphasis is stiU on storytelling. Most flash stories, even 
100 -word pieces, have an identifiable beginning, middle 
and end, and form themselves around conflict and char- 
acter change. Plot is just less pronounced in flash fiction 
because the story is spawned by a situation, not the 
grand arc of a lavish story line. Flash is about isolating a 
moment and focusing on its essence. 

“One might say that these short shorts constitute epiph- 
anies (climactic moments of high grace or realization) 


that have been torn out of their contexts,” Howe writes in 
Short Shorts. 

This is not to say nothing happens in flash fiction, 
though. Action just tends to move through small pivots 
rather than major events. 

For example, in my 100-word story “Castings,” a middle- 
aged husband is dissatisfied with the “tattered underwear” 
that now symbolizes his marriage. To reclaim its romance, 
he asks his wife to get high with him and lie in the grass 
(the beginning). She insists, “with a survivalisfs determi- 
nation,” on going to the grocery store (the middle). He lies 
on the grass alone, pondering the worms beneath him 
shedding their skins (the ending). 

Put It Into Practice 

Write a flash piece about a single moment: a conversation 
at breakfast, an interaction on a bus, or a spat between 
lovers. After you've written the story, identify the moment 
the story turns. What character change happens? 


CHARACTERS IN 

FLEETING PROFILES 

Characterization presents a challenge in flash, especially 
if you’re the sort of writer who likes to delve into a char- 
acter’s background and assemble lists of character traits. 
E.M. Forster laid out the ground rules for such character- 
ization in his famous guide Aspects of the Novel. “Round 
characters” are fully dimensional, nuanced and capable 
of surprise, he said, whereas “flat characters” are two- 
dimensional and relatively uncomplicated. 

“Round characters” are necessary in a novel because 
the reader wants to have the sense of the completeness of 
a character, to know his inner and outer lives. 
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Because of the condensed space of flash fiction, though, 
the idea of a fully rounded character is just less viable. 

A detailed backstory is anathema to flash because you’ll 
be tempted to stuff all of the more you’ve conjured into 
the story. 

In flash fiction, we see characters only in “fleeting pro- 
file,” as Howe puts it. We likely won’t know where they 
were born, if they went to college, or even their profession 
because we know them only in the seizure of a moment, 
not in a dramatically arching plotline. We hear their flute 
solo, not necessarily the orchestra they play in. 

For example, in just two swift sentences, Aaron Teel 
characterizes his brother Clay in the story “Shampoo 
Horns”; “He’s rebellious and mean and I know 1 will 
never be as cool as him. Gas Pedal is a game we play 
where he holds my ankles and crushes my balls with 
his feet.” We don’t need to know what Clay looks like, 
how he feels about his mother, or if he dreams of being 
a famous rock singer in order to put him into action. 

Put It Into Practice 

Because flash fiction is so much like a photographic 
snapshot, photos make especially good story 
prompts. In order to focus on a single character, 
choose a photo and write a flash piece about the 
person pictured. Try not to flirt with her larger life 
story; just zero in on the single moment she's living in 
the frame and the essence of who she is. 

PLAYFUL FORMS 

Because of its brevity, flash invites a playfulness of form, 
lust as Strindberg formed “Half a Sheet of Foolscap” 
around a found list, author Sean Lovelace writes flash 
fiction through complaint letters to companies. The let- 
ters become like dramatic monologues in which the 
writer reveals who the character is through the style in 
which he airs product grievances. 

Flash author and professor Pamela Painter likes to 
have her students explore flash through the alternating 
formula of “He said/She said.” ft’s a framework that 
invites a focused conflict, and allows characterization 
and subtext to build simply via dialogue. 

You can also write a flash story within predetermined 
rules of constraint. For example, write a story in 26 sen- 
tences, with each sentence beginning with a sequential 
letter of the alphabet, starting with A. There are srx-word 


WHERE TO PUBLISH FLASH 

Flash fiction is growing in popularity. It's the ideal 
length to read online, so many websites and literary 
journals are now devoted exclusively to flash, and 
flash fiction anthologies are published every year. I'm 
the founding editor of "100 Word Story," which you 
can find and submit to at 100wordstory.org. Here are 
nine other venues for stories from six words to 1,000. 

• SIX-WORDS: sixwordmemoirs.com 

• MONKEYBICYCLE: monkeybicycle.net/ 
one-sentence-stories 

• NANO FICTION: (stories up to 300 words): 
nanofiction.org 

• SMOKELONG: smokelong.com 

• ECLECTICA MAGAZINE: eclectica.org 

• THE COLLAGIST: thecollagist.com 

• RANK: pankmagazine.com 

• WORD RIOT: wordriot.org 

• FICTION SOUTHEAST: fictionsoutheast.org 

stories and 50-word stories, three-minute stories and 
one-minute stories. I’ve written a one-sentence story 
of 1,000 words, and another that was 11 words. Write a 
story on a postcard. Or a sticky note. 

Concision is the quiet stepchild of the writing family. 
It’s Cinderella: It doesn’t cry out for attention, and its 
benefits are easily forgotten because we writers generally 
focus on proving our worth with words. But what is hinted 
at or left out can be as key in making a story work as any 
promulgation of words. 

Writing with compactness has certainly helped my 
longer stories. Distilling experience into such brevity 
forces me to pay close attention to the most telling 
aspects of a character, and I’ve learned how even longer 
works depend on “minding the gaps.” 

Absence creates presence, you might say. A presence 
determined wholly by our conjuring. 

Whether you hold yourself to a word count limit or 
time constraints — or both — you’ll only learn to master 
short-short fiction through dedicated practice. Check out 
the following worksheet for some excellent flash-fiction 
prompts to help you get started. WW 
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WORKSHEET: Creative Story Starters for Flash Fiction 

The skills learned in studying the short-short story form — brevity, nuance, mining the gaps, precise w/ord 
choice — will benefit just about any type of writing you do. Practice keeping your work short and sweet with the 
prompts below. 

1 . Write a flash story that is only dialogue between two characters — no description, no setup. How can you 
characterize people only by what they say? How can you create narrative tension through dialogue alone? 
Observe how the reliance solely on dialogue changes the way you go about structuring the story. 


2. Conversely, write a succinct story that is a character's dialogue with him/herself. 


3. Write a story in which one character finds a racy inscription inside one of his/her partner's books. Who is it 
from? What does it mean? When was it written? What is your main character's reaction? Does she/he try to find 
out the answers, leap into jealous paranoia, or confront the other character? 
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4. Write a complete story in just a few short paragraphs about a room — without people in it. How can 
your description — your "characterization" — of the room create a mood and atmosphere? Reflect on how 
the objects in the room reflect the emotional DNA of its owners or its past. Where does your narrator's 
point of view lead? How can you fill an empty space with a story? 


5. Write a story in the form of a single letter from one character to another, asking for help. How can you imply 
the backstory, without exposition? How can you show character change in letter form? How can you conclude 
the letter with an ending that allows the reader to fill in what will happen next? 


6. Think of someone you haven't seen or talked to in years. Imagine you receive a phone call from this person. 
Why is he/she calling? Write this story in its shortest possible form, resisting the urge to rely on exposition; 
instead, let the conversation alone bring the reader up to speed. For an extra challenge, write it from the 
caller's perspective. 


Grant Faulkner (grantfaulkner.com) is the executive director of National Novel Writing Month and the co-founder of "100 Word Story" 
(100wordstory.org). His latest anthology is Fissures, a collection of 100 hundred-word stories. 
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P acing is a tool that controls the speed and 

rhythm at which a story is told and the readers 
are pulled through the story events. It refers to 
how quickly or slowly events in a story unfold, and also 
to how much time elapses in a scene or story. Pacing 
can also be used to show time passing, characters aging 
and the effects of time on story events. 

Pacing differs with the specific needs of a story, chap- 
ter or novel. A far-reaching epic will often be told at a 
leisurely pace, speeding up from time to time during the 
most intense events. A short story or adventure novel 
might jump quickly into the action and deliver drama 
from Page 1. Pacing can be impacted by large-scale deci- 
sions such as structural choices and line-level decisions 
such as word choice. Authors skilled in pacing use a 
variety of elements, such as flashbacks and sequels, to 
control how fast the story unfolds. When driving a man- 
ual transmission car, you choose the most effective gear 
for driving uphill, maneuvering city streets or cruising 
down a freeway. When pacing your story, you choose the 
devices that move the scene along at the right speed. 

Writers hear many warnings about moving too slowly 
through events, causing the story to sputter or bog 
down. But equally ineffective is fiction that rattles along 
nonstop at a breakneck speed, leaving readers unsettled. 
The delivery and pace of fiction requires variety and a 
thoughtful approach. Not every novel can move at the 
same tempo, and not every scene can unfold at the same 
clip. Sometimes fiction needs to slow so that the impact 
of what is happening or has just happened can be appre- 
ciated by the reader, and sometimes it needs to race 
along like a runaway steed. 

William Noble, in Conflict, Action & Suspense, pro- 
vides this insight about pacing: 

Story pace, essentially, means two things: smooth, even 
writing without anticlimaxes, without lengthy static 
prose; and carefully constructed scenes that blend with 
one another and build to a satisfying climax. Pacing 


our story means controlling it, and that, in turn, means 
taking the long view and measuring each scene against 
the entire story line. 

Keeping Noble’s definition in mind, let’s look closer 
at the varying speeds at which our stories should unfold, 
and why. 

SPEEDING THINGS UP 

You need speed in the opening, middle and climax of 
your story. Sure, you’ll slow down from time to time, 
especially to pause for significance and to express char- 
acters’ emotions, but those times will usually appear just 
before or after a joyride of skin -tightening speed. 

A quick pace comes from a number of devices, but 
also from an understanding of structure and from see- 
ing the manuscript as an interconnected entity. A quick 
pace is comfortable — never rushed, careless or contrived. 
You want the reader to be on edge and involved, not 
exasperated because things are happening so fast he 
can’t quite take it all in. 

One fairly easy method of speeding up your fiction is 
to remember that stories need to be front-loaded — your 
first chapters, as well as scene and chapter openings, 
should introduce change, conflict and intrigue so the 
reader plunges ahead with curiosity. 

DEVICES FOR SPEEDING THE PACE 

There are lots of tools at your disposal to hasten your story. 
Some are better suited for micropacing — that is, line by 
line — and some are better suited for macropacing — pacing 
the story as a whole. Let’s take a closer look at each device. 

ACTION. Action scenes “show” what happens in a story, 
and, when written in short- and medium-length sen- 
tences, they move the story along. Action scenes contain 
few distractions, little description and limited transitions. 
Omit or limit character thoughts, especially in the midst 
of danger or crisis, because during a crisis people merely 
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focus on survival. To create poignancy, forego long 
descriptive passages and choose a few details that serve 
as emotionally charged props instead. 

CHANGE. When your plot dashes off in a new, unex- 
pected direction, this, too, hurries the pace and increases 
the readers interest. Changes happen in small moments 
and actions, in a character s failures and setbacks, and in 
things not going as expected. Each scene requires at least 
one change, and each chapter requires a series of changes. 
To grasp this concept, dissect a few chapters written by 
your favorite author and underline wherever a change 
occurs. Change also includes emotional reversals, new 
characters entering a scene, interruptions and a charac- 
ter (and the reader) receiving new information. Change 
pushes a story forward; few changes slow it down. 

CLiFFHANGERS. When the outcome of a scene or chapter 
is left hanging, the pace naturally picks up because the 
reader will turn the page to find out what happens next. 
Readers both love and hate uncertainty, and your job is 
to deliver plenty of unfinished actions, unfilled needs 
and interruptions. Remember, cliffhangers don’t neces- 
sarily mean that you’re literally dangling your character 
from a rooftop as the scene ends. If your characters are 
in the midst of a conversation, end the scene with a rev- 
elation, threat or challenge. 

DIALOGUE. Rapid-fire dialogue with little or no extraneous 
information is swift and captivating, and will invigorate 
any scene. The best dialogue for velocity is pared down, 
an abbreviated copy of real-life conversation that snaps 
and crackles with tension. It is more like the volleying 
of Ping-Pong or tennis than a long-winded discussion. 
Reactions, descriptions and attributions are minimal. 
Don’t create dialogue exchanges where your characters 
discuss or ponder. Instead, allow them to argue, confront 
or engage in a power struggle. 

IN MEDIAS RES. Start some scenes in the middle of events 
rather than starting every scene from the beginning. In 
I9th- and 20th-century fiction, many stories began with 
slow opening sequences, a leisurely stroll into the story 
world. Contemporary fiction, with few exceptions, has 
reversed this trend, and stories and scenes often dive into 
the midst of action — and often into the midst of conflict — 
at the last possible moment. 

PROLONGED OUTCOMES. Suspense and, by extension, for- 
ward movement are created when you prolong 


outcomes. While it may seem that prolonging an event 
or moment would slow down a story, this technique 
actually increases the speed, because the reader wants to 
know if your character is rescued from the mountainside, 
if the vaccine will arrive before the outbreak decimates 
the village, or if the detective will solve the case before 
the killer strikes again. 

SHORT CHAPTERS AND SCENES. Short segments are easily 
digested and end quickly. Since they portray a complete 
action, the reader passes through them quickly, as opp- 
osed to being bogged down by long, complex actions 
and descriptions. 

SUMMARY. Instead of a play-by-play approach, tell 
readers what has already happened. Since scenes are 
immediate and sensory, they require many words to 
depict. Summary is a way of trimming your word count 
and reserving scenes for the major events. You can 
also summarize whole eras, descriptions and backstory. 
Summaries work well when time passes but there is little 
to report, when an action is repeated, or when a signifi- 
cant amount of time has passed. 

WORD CHOICE AND SENTENCE STRUCTURE. Language iS 
the subtlest means of pacing. Think concrete language 
(like prodigy and iceberg), active voice (with potent 
verbs like zigzag and plunder) and sensory information 
that’s artfully embedded. If you write long, involved 
paragraphs, you should break them up with shorter ones. 

Fragments, spare sentences and short paragraphs 
quicken the pace. Crisp, punchy verbs, especially those 
with onomatopoeia (crash, lunge, sweep, scatter, ram, 
scavenge) also add to a quick pace. Invest in verbs that 
are suggestive to enliven descriptions, build action 
scenes and milk suspense. 

Harsh consonant sounds such as those in words like 
claws, crash, kill, quake, quarrel and nag push ahead. 
Words with unpleasant associations also ratchet up the 
speed: hiss, grunt, slither, smarmy, venomous, slobber, 
slaver and wince. Energetic, active language is especially 
appropriate for building action scenes and suspense, and 
setting up drama and conflict. 

SLOWING THINGS DOWN 

If your story zips ahead at full speed all the time, it might 
fizzle under this excess. There are plenty of times and 
reasons for slowing down, especially to emphasize a 
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moment so readers can experience its emotional impact. 
There are also times when a sedate or dignified pace is 
called for, or you want to slowly build a scene to maxi- 
mize the payoff. Readers want to relish lovemaking or 
wedding scenes, especially if they come after hundreds of 
pages of the characters being too afraid of their feelings 
to venture into the bedroom or walk down the aisle. 
Readers also want to spend time at celebrations, funerals 
and births, and with characters who are gossiping or 
struggling with difficult decisions. 

DEVICES FOR SLOWING THE PACE 

Your job is to vary moods, tension and pace. Readers 
don’t want to feel intense emotions through the entire 
story. Too much intensity (and violence) creates a kind 
of shell shock — readers shut down their emotions as 
a self-protective measure. Provide readers with slower 
moments where emotional highs and lows can be 
savored. Here are the perfect tools for just that: 

DESCRIPTION. Readers enter your story and reside there 
for the days and nights that it takes to complete the story 
events. Description is an important tool for causing a 
reader to linger amid the story world. But there is a fine 
line between just the right amount of description and 
overkill. When possible, put description in motion, as 
when a character is walking or driving through a place. 

DISTRACTIONS. There are times when you want to dis- 
tract the reader with small actions, such as a character 
cooking or gardening, or with weather or setting details. 
Distractions can be used to engage your reader’s emo- 
tions. In the middle of an emotionally charged or piv- 
otal scene, give your character another task, such as 
handling an object, applying makeup, looking out the 
window, or recalling or connecting the moment to a 
memory or realization. 


EXPOSITION. Exposition stops the story or breaks away 
from action to dispense data and facts. It is most needed 
when fiction involves technology, science or historical 
explanations. It can provide context and perspective, 
such as biographical or geographical information, char- 
acter descriptions and time references. Because straight- 
forward exposition is so slow, trim it down to the essen- 
tials and remember that storytelling comes first and facts 
need to be blended in. Delivering exposition via dialogue 
can accelerate the pace while still providing readers with 
essential information. 

FLASHBACKS. Flashbacks halt the momentum of the front 
story. They can be risky because they can slow the story 
too much or too often. If flashbacks go on for pages or 
are not clearly linked to front-story events, they can be 
especially troublesome. Deliberately place flashbacks to 
pause and add insights. 

ONE STEP FORWARD, ONE STEP BACK. Protagonists need 
to stumble, make mistakes, experience reversals and hit 
dead ends. If your protagonist succeeds again and again, 
the story becomes both predictable and too fast-paced. 
Troubles and setbacks slow the pace, increase suspense 
and keep readers interested. 

SEQUELS. A sequel is the aftermath of an action scene, 
especially one that is intense. Sequels are staged so your 
character can sort through her feelings, assess the chang- 
ing situation and then make decisions about what to do 
next. Not every scene requires a sequel, but if characters 
never react to events or devise plans for the future, the 
story will feel episodic and lack depth. A sequel allows a 
reader to catch her breath along with the character and 
take in what has happened. Sequels often involve intro- 
spection, musing or a discussion with another character. 

WORD CHOICE AND SENTENCE STRUCTURE. You Can alsO 
slow down a story on a word-by-word and sentence-by- 
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sentence basis. Think of the texture of sentences and call 
on all the senses for your purposes. Soft-sounding words, 
especially verbs (soothe, simper, prolong, stroke), soft 
s (the silent snow sifted downward) and vowels all slow 
the pace. Repetition, lengthy sentences (especially run- 
ons) and long paragraphs also slacken the pace. 

PACING YOUR SCENES 

You cannot talk about pacing without applying it to 
individual scenes. There is no right or wrong pace to 
begin a story — you can start with a tragedy, an earth- 
quake or a languid description — but you must main- 
tain the pace that your story opening promises. You 
must justify the opening action, and it must prompt the 
reader to keep reading. 

While an electrifying beginning allows you to slow 
down afterward and introduce elements at a more lei- 
surely pace, you don’t want to open with melodrama, like 
a hurricane washing through without warning. Since the 
reader doesn’t know the characters yet, it’s dangerous to 
open with them screaming, fighting or fainting. And if 
the characters are operating at a full tilt in the opening, 
where are they going to go from there? How will their 
character arcs play out? 

A slower beginning, however, has its own set of 
problems, as it still requires a payoff at some point 
within the first few chapters. Slower beginnings are also 
in danger of being bogged down with large clumps of 
information or backstory. 

Not all scenes have the same purpose in the story 
and thus don’t have the same pacing requirements. 
Some scenes are created to build tension and compli- 
cations for set pieces and upcoming scenes. Some are 
designed to deliver information or to create a sense of 
place. For example, perhaps your protagonist is a cop 
and you’re at the three-quarters mark in your novel. 

The story events have him ragged and embattled, so to 
slow the pace you stage a quiet scene where he cooks 
lasagna for his girlfriend. Your character catches his 
breath and talks over the case before you steam ahead 
into more conflict and danger. 

We’ve been talking mostly about the speed at which 
a story unfolds, but let’s bring in another element — the 
emotional pace in scenes. Not every scene can be fraught 
with angst, sorrow or agony, just as they cannot all be 
breezy, silly or madcap. At times you’ll be writing emo- 


QUICK TIPS 


EDITING FOR PACE 

Pace is often refined during your editing process, 
when you have a finished draft to work with. One of 
your first editing tasks is to make certain that your 
story contains all the scenes and information neces- 
sary to tell the tale, and that the pacing is varied and 
fast enough to hold the reader's interest. Here are 
some tips for editing for pace: 

• Evaluate the length of your flashbacks. You 
want to enter a flashback at the last possible 
moment, then leave as quickly as possible. 

• Analyze individual scenes that drag. Try tight- 
ening the dialogue and adjusting the tension 
by adding surprises and tweaking details. 

• Examine the plot for places where you are with- 
holding or delaying information readers need 
to know. Delay outcomes until the last possible 
moment, squeezing suspense and increasing 
pacing by doing so. 

• Scrutinize your final scenes, making certain that 
they are trimmed of extraneous information and 
don't introduce unnecessary new characters. 

• Make certain that you have not used too many 
short sentences, because when overused they 
slow a story like a series of speed bumps. 

tionally charged scenes, and at times you’ll be writing 
less passionate scenes. 

The scenes where you want the reader to pause and 
feel deeply are similar to times in real life when you feel 
deeply, the moments when you know you’ve blown it at 
love, acted in some way that is unforgivable or regretta- 
ble, or lost someone or something dear to you. They are 
the moments when you’re frightened, worried or realize 
the enormity of some event that you cannot control. Of 
course, not aU scenes with emotional impact are negative — 
they can also depict the birth of a longed-for baby, a 
blissful wedding, a handicapped person overcoming a 
physical obstacle or a troubled kid winning a spelling 
bee. Scenes that deliver poignancy cause readers to savor 
what it is to be human and feel deeply. WW 

Excerpted from Between the Lines © 2006 by Jessica Page 
Morrell, with permission from Writer's Digest Books. 
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Driving 

Forces 


Most plotting techniques emphasize that story is 
driven by conflict. But think instead in terms of 
desire, expectation and change, and you might 
find your work elevated to a whole new level. 


BY DAVID CORBETT 




L et me begin with blasphemy; Conflict is not the 
engine of story. 

As much as this statement might fly in the face 
of much, if not everything, you’ve read or heard about 
the craft of writing, it’s hardly revolutionary. 

In her excellent writing guide. Steering the Craft, 
Ursula K. Le Guin criticized the “gladiatorial view of fic- 
tion” that obsessively focuses on conflict. She noted that 
though Romeo and Juliet revels in conflict, that isn’t what 
makes it tragic. “Conflict is [just] one kind of behavior. 
There are others, equally important in any human life, 
such as relating, finding, losing, bearing, discovering, 
parting, changing.” 

Debra Spark, in Curious Attractions: Essays on 
Fiction Writing, chimes in by noting that the centrality 
of conflict has been with us since Aristotle — the terms 
protagonist and antagonist both derive from the Greek 
word for conflict, agon, which the Greeks considered 
the fundamental aspect of existence — “but it doesn’t 
account for the emotional power of fiction as much as 
its forward motion.” 

Even Janet Burroway, who in her hugely influential 
Writing Fiction stated baldly “a story is a war,” none- 
theless qualified this statement in later editions, noting 
that a story’s “pattern of connection and disconnection 
between characters” provides “the main source of its 
emotional effect.” Burroway even suggested birth as an 
alternative metaphor to battle for story structure. Though 
birth also suggests struggle, “there is no enemy.” Rather, 
the story’s forward movement resembles a “struggle 
toward light” — understanding, experience, wisdom. 

John Gardner in The Art of Fiction named two 
alternative forms of story structure beyond the 
conflict-centric: 

1. The juxtapositional, in which the elements “have 
symbolic or thematic relationship but no flowing 
movement through cause and effect.” Examples; 
Ghaucer’s The Canterbury Tales, Harriet Doerr’s 
Stones for Ibarra, Eaulkner’s As I Lay Dying, Louise 
Erdrich’s Love Medicine. 


2. The lyrical, which emphasizes “some form of rhyth- 
mic repetition: a key image or cluster of images ... a 
key event or group of events, to which the writer 
returns repeatedly.” This often appears in psychologi- 
cal novels that seek to explore the ramifications of a 
traumatic incident, such as Toni Morrison’s Beloved. 
Other examples: the works of Proust and Virginia 
Woolf as well as James Joyce’s Finnegans Wake. 

Even if we grant these voices of opposition their due, 
there’s still a unifying question lurking beneath the sur- 
face of all these structural forms: If not conflict, what? 

Perhaps it’s more instructive to put the question 
differently: What makes the reader keep reading? 

MAKING SOMETHING HAPPEN 

A reader may stop reading for any number of reasons: 
the characters aren’t interesting or believable or “likable,” 
the premise is insipid, the story’s confusing, the setting is 
dull, the plot moves too slowly, the prose is too turgid or 
simple or florid. 

But all of these faults can be overcome if the reader 
senses that something is going to happen. 

That “something” can be an element of the plot, a 
revelation of character, even a deft turn of phrase or an 
unexpected insight. But it must appear before too long 
(and it must be worth the wait) or the reader will exert 
her God-given right to put the book down — or toss it 
across the room. 

To say that something happens is to say that things 
change. Even if you object to the “rule” that a main char- 
acter must change, the opportunity for change must exist, 
if not in the character then in the circumstances he faces. 
Ghange may leave him behind, but it must be possible. If 
not, you have a tableau — or a poem — not a story. 

The opportunity for change creates tension. Something 
is either going to happen, or it isn’t. Suspense is simply a 
question awaiting its answer. 

In juxtapositional narratives, the something about 
to happen may be the contrasting scene or sequence 
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of scenes, and the change we sense coming is on the 
level of meaning rather than events within the story. In 
lyrical narratives, the something that happens will be 
a deeper, more revealing exploration of the repeating 
event or motif 

But in the overwhelming majority of stories, whether 
thematically driven by confrontation or reconciliation, 
discovery or loss, change or the resistance to change, the 
something that happens does so on the level of the story 
world — a character makes a decision, goes on a journey, 
confronts an adversary, helps a stranger, discovers some- 
thing, conceals something. Or the world around the 
character shifts, yields, convulses. The market crashes. At 
long last: rain. 

REINTERPRETING CONFLICT 

As noted earlier. Spark remarked that conflict largely 
accounts for a story’s forward motion. I respectfully dis- 
agree. Conflict, instead of creating movement, actually 
impedes it. Rather, desire creates movement. 

Desire is prompted by lack, the sense that something 
is missing or out of balance. This prompts the character 
to act, which puts him, figuratively or literally, in motion. 
And unless the desire is easily gratified — in which case 
it’s dramatically trivial — that motion will generate resis- 
tance, like a rolling ball encounters friction. 

This interplay between movement and resistance 
creates dramatic tension: Will the character’s desire be 
gratified or not? Even if this desire creates only expec- 
tation, the sense that something will or should happen 
creates tension between what’s hoped for and what might 
instead occur. 

It’s in this sense, and this sense alone, that conflict 
is central to story. Conflict is desire meeting resistance. 
And any genuinely meaningful desire always encounters 
resistance. Otherwise, the character has nothing to want. 
Something in easy reach may as well be in hand. 

Whether the metaphor guiding your story is 
birth or battle, this principle of movement meeting 
resistance applies. 

Even if you employ a lyrical or juxtapositional struc- 
ture, if the narrative in any way relates to real life, the 
inevitable collision between desire and resistance is 
inescapable, if only because the world is not designed to 
gratify our desires. 


The standard, workaday breakdown of conflict pro- 
vides four categories: 

f. Man against Man 

2. Man against Nature 

3. Man against Society 

4. Man against Self 

These nutshells are not mutually exclusive. In fact, any 
truly meaningful story that features a protagonist strug- 
gling with others or the natural world will by necessity 
include an element of self-confrontation as well. As the 
outer conflict intensifies and the prospect of defeat or 
loss or failure looms, the character becomes obliged to 
ask himself: Why continue? Why not compromise or 
surrender or go back? 

The answer to that question lies in how intrinsic the 
goal is to the character’s understanding of himself, the 
way of life he wishes to lead, and the world in which he 
wants to live. 

PLOTTING DESIRE AND YEARNING 

In this sense, there are typically at least two plotlines in 
any meaningful story: 

1. The desire line, which tracks the protagonist’s efforts 
in the “outer” terrain of the story world to achieve his 
objective, reach his goal and claim what he wants. 

2. The yearning line, which tracks the “inner” arc: 
how the character’s understanding of himself, oth- 
ers and the world deepens or clarifies as he con- 
tends with the resistance he encounters in trying to 
achieve his goal. 

The most compelling stories unify these two plotlines. 
The character’s outer pursuit engenders a deeper under- 
standing of who he is and what world he can accept. 
Regardless of what form the outer object of desire might 
take, whether it’s a lovely bride or a hanging man, over- 
coming the resistance he encounters will present the 
character with a transformative opportunity: to face 
himself and his life more honestly. 

One might even define story as the awakening of the 
character to his deeper yearning through the conflict 
created by pursuing some outer object of desire. 

A character’s yearning speaks to what he believes his 
life is truly about. What we normally refer to glibly as a 
“character flaw” is the collection of personality elements 
that keep the character from moving closer to the 
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fulfillment of his yearning: fear of failure, fear of scorn, 
laziness, resentment, meanness of spirit, doubt. They are 
not mutually exclusive and often act in concert, which is 
why naming a single “flaw” often feels not just reduction- 
ist but simplistic and wrong. People are more compli- 
cated than that, and so our characters should be as well. 
These personality elements are the “enemies” when the 
conflict is Man against Self. 

Due to the overwhelming significance of the question — 
what am I living for'? — we often shrink from asking it, 
deny its importance, or otherwise avoid the issue out of 
fear we 11 have to admit how inadequate we feel before 
the answer. 

This is why most characters are unaware of their 
yearning or in denial about it at the outset of the story. 
Only as ruin looms does the big question come front and 
center. Only then does it demand a reply. 

STRENGTHENING 

EMOTIONAL IMPACT 

Once we recognize that desire and yearning — not 
confrontation — have the greatest impact on both move- 
ment and meaning in a story, many of the protestations 
raised in the first part of this article dissolve. 

Desire is so universal, so varied, so capable of com- 
plexity and nuance that it can hardly be considered 
limiting (the objection raised against conflict by Ursula 
K. Le Guin). 

And the suggestion that birth, “a movement toward 
light,” rather than battle serve as a narrative metaphor, 
as suggested by Janet Burroway, aligns perfectly with 
a narrative approach in which the protagonist comes 
to terms with a deeper, clearer understanding of what 
she wants from herself and her life. (This comes with a 
caveat: No one chooses to be born. A protagonist wait- 
ing for some exterior contraction to jettison her toward 
deeper meaning is on a path to ennui, not insight.) 

But when we recognize that the key to a story’s 
emotional impact is connection and disconnection, 
as noted by Burroway and Spark, the emphasis on desire 
and yearning yields its most gratifying technical results. 

People are driven by two equal and opposite instincts: 
the avoidance of pain and the desire for health and 
wholeness. It’s one of life’s more bitter ironies that only 
by accepting the inescapabdity of suffering can we 


transcend our past, heal old wounds, gain a deeper 
acceptance of ourselves and others — achieve wisdom. 

To understand yearning, you must understand not 
only the character’s desire to move forward toward a 
more complete understanding of himself and the world, 
but also his dogged resistance to experiencing the inevi- 
table pain that achieving that understanding requires. A 
great many proverbs are premised on avoiding that pain: 
Ignorance is bliss. Be careful what you wish for. Better a 
living dog than a dead lion. 

The character’s world is populated by others either 
encouraging him to move forward toward understand- 
ing and fulfillment or urging him to remain confined 
in the comfortable, constrained, deluded, even self- 
destructive past. 

And it’s entirely in the richness, subtlety and com- 
plexity of those relationships that the story unfolds, with 
some characters nudging or kicking or flinging the pro- 
tagonist forward and others holding him back — 
if not dragging him back — or steering him off-course, 
each with his own motives for wanting the character 
to change or remain the same or go back to the way he 
once was. This is where the full complexity of the drama 
plays out. 

This crisscross of encouragement and resistance cre- 
ates what’s known as four-corner conflict. In this frame- 
work, the hero faces opposition of varying kinds from 
three different characters, each of whom forces the char- 
acter to act and react in contrasting ways. (You need not, 
of course, restrict yourself to merely four corners; any 
polygon will do.) And as pointed out above, resistance 
generates conflict — but so, too, does encouragement, by 
obliging the character to look honestly at what or who is 
holding him back. 

It’s a truism that everyone likes a fight, just as every- 
one slows or stops at the scene of an accident. But the 
deeper meaning of any battle isn’t the thrusts and parries, 
but what the adversaries are fighting for, and what it will 
mean to lose. Similarly, the accident is just a tangle of 
metal until we learn where the driver was hoping to go. 

Gin up as much conflict as you want. Without desire 
to create movement and yearning to provide meaning, 
all you’ll have is sound and fury, and we aU know how 
that phrase ends. WW 

David Corbett is the award-winning author of 5 novels and The Art 
of Character. His nonfiction has appeared in The New York Times, 
Narrative, MovieMaker and other venues. 
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21 Quick Tips 


for More Suspenseful Stories 


Keeping up the tension as your plot unfolds can be a challenge. 
Use these fast hacks to keep readers engaged 
from the first chapter to the last. 


BY ELIZABETH SIMS 




O ccasionally I talk to schoolchildren about writing. 

I begin by asking them how many sheets of 
paper it takes to write a novel. They guess, and 
suddenly they very much want to know the answer. No 
matter what their guesses are, they’re always shocked 
and horrified when I unveil the foot-high stack of hand- 
written yellow pages that make up the rough draft of one 
of my novels. They’ve just experienced suspense and a 
payoff in its simplest form. 

When I ask what you need to write a story of suspense, 
inevitably one kid yells, “Put in a bad guy!” 

Good advice, if obvious. The fact is, stories in all 
genres need suspense: Readers must stick with you to 
the end, and suspense is the foremost element that keeps 
them turning pages. Likewise, when you’re trying to 
write your way through to that teetering stack of a fin- 
ished draft, a quick injection of suspense is a great way 
to keep your story’s engine fueled. Suddenly, you’ll very 
much want to write on to find the answer. 

Here are a bouquet of ways to do just that, beyond the 
excellent suggestion of putting in a bad guy. 


1. POINT A FINGER. 

Mary Renault’s historical novel The Persian Boy starts 
with a cataclysm: The death and destruction of the 
protagonist’s family and home. Before dying, his father 
screams the name of his betrayer. Well, guess who the 
Persian boy will meet up with later . . . much later? 

This powerful scenario can work to create and main- 
tain suspense in any genre. Any kind of betrayal will do: 
financial ruin, a broken heart, a lost opportunity. 

2. PULL A FALSE ALARM. 

“The Boy Who Cried Wolf” is not only an instructive 
moral fable, it’s a nail-biter. As soon as you learn of the 
shepherd boy’s plan to get attention by screaming that a 
wolf is attacking the sheep, you just know a real wolf is 
bound to show up sooner or later. 

You also know that the townspeople won’t like to be 
made fools of Nobody does, which is why this technique 
works, whether in a sleepy town, a Wall Street office or 
an emergency room. 
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3. BUILD AN OUBLIETTE. 

Medieval lords would sometimes construct a simple pit 
below the castle floor, into which they would throw any 
captive theyd prefer to just forget. {Oubliette is French 
for forgotten place.) No screams could penetrate the 
heavy lid, and the screams were short-lived in any event. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s “The Cask of Amontillado” involves 
a blood grudge, settled when a man tricks his enemy 
into joining him in his wine cellar, then bricks him up 
in a cranny there. The suspense lies in wondering what 
Montresor has up his sleeve, as he lures Fortunato ever 
deeper into the catacombs. 

4. PLANT A HAZARD, THEN WAIT. 

Taking the concept of the oubliette a step further, in 
Charles Portis’ True Grit, outlaw Tom Chaney describes 
a snake pit into which he threatens to toss our heroine 
Mattie Ross. Then lots of other stuff happens. Eventually 
Mattie manages to shoot Chaney, but gets knocked back- 
ward by the recoil of her Colt. 

The heart-clutching moment comes with the tumbling 
Mattie’s realization: “I had forgotten about the pit behind 
me!” The beauty is that the pit has been lurking in the 
back of readers’ minds all along. 

Show us your hazard, then put time (and action) 
between its introduction and its use. 

5. MAKE PANIC YOUR FRIEND. 

Although causing a character to panic can be a cheap 
way to gin up suspense — the victim stumbles and falls, 
letting the killer overtake him — people sometimes do 
legitimately panic, and you can exploit that. 

A believable way is to build a character who is flawed, 
especially a person who displays flawed judgment early 
on. Thus a panic move not only will be plausible, but 
somewhat expected. That anticipation alone can be sus- 
penseful, and then when it happens the reader experi- 
ences a payoff— and a craving for more. 

6. WATER A PLANT. 

Growth can be incredibly suspenseful. Think about 
it: You plant a seed and you water it. Will it be a stalk 
of wheat, or a vine of poison ivy? Fforror novels from 


Rosemary’s Baby to The Bad Seed to Carrie and beyond 
have made use of this simple technique. 

Watching a character develop over time can be sus- 
penseful, especially if that character is a child with a 
pronounced pedigree: a mass murderer’s son conceived 
during a conjugal visit; a squeaky-clean politician’s 
daughter. Will this toddler turn out to be a drug- 
addicted prostitute, or a Nobel laureate? 

7. WITHHOLD THE RIGHT STUFF. 

Keeping information from the reader can be a cheap 
trick, but there’s a right way to do it — by playing fair. 

In his novella The Valley of Pear, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle keeps the secret of Birdy Edwards’ identity from 
the other characters and from the reader — but every- 
body’s given the same information. Characters and 
readers alike have a chance to interpret the clues, so 
when you come to the payoff, either you’ve figured it out 
already and your suspicions are satisfyingly confirmed, 
or it’s a breathtaking reveal immediately followed by, “Of 
course! I should have known!” 

Withhold substance, but give tantalizing information. 

8. BANISH SOMEONE. 

The ancients invented this one, which figures large from 
the Bible (God throws Satan out of Heaven) to modern 
tales (troublesome kid gets sent to boarding school, dys- 
functional narcissist gets kicked off the island). 

What’s so great about banishing a character? We know 
he’s still out there. The malefactor broods on his punish- 
ment, grinds his axe and plans his revenge. 

If you use an omniscient narrator or opt for multiple- 
character POVs, you can flip back and forth from the 
banished to the peacefully complacent tribe, ratcheting 
up the tension by contrasting what everybody’s doing 
and thinking. 

9. RIP IT FROM THE HEADLINES. 

The daily news is a terrific place to get ideas for suspense. 
Recently at a writing conference session I brought the 
morning paper (yes, it was a town that still has one) to 
show how easy it is to get story ideas. 

As we worked, I realized that you really can find sus- 
pense in practically every section. Will the local skating 
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pair make it to the Olympics? What if one of them is 
having an affair with the coach? Here’s an ad for a lost 
camera. A reward is involved. What images might be 
on that memory card? A happy family picnic? Maybe. 
Maybe not. 

10. FRAY AN END. 

One of my Hollywood friends recently told me of a sim- 
ple, much-used movie trick to create a mood of suspense 
in an interior shot; Leave a cupboard door open. This 
visual cue suggests that things are unsettled, not com- 
posed, in need of attention. 

On the page, little odd things that are not quite in 
order can create a subtle sense of tension in any scene. 
Think dangling apron strings, a guttering candle, a loose 
window latch, a jammed copy machine. 

11. FAKE ’EM OUT. 

The guard steps away for an illicit smoke, and we just 
know the homicidal maniac will escape. You could write 
it that way, but how much better would it be to bring the 
guard back a few minutes later to find all is well? Perhaps 
the second time the guard hears something, goes, “Oh, 
my God!” and races back, only to find the prisoner 
lounging peacefully in his cell. 

As in the related yet subtly different example of cry- 
ing wolf, obey the rule of three. On the third go — gone! 
Better still, because readers might be ready for the fake- 
out, have the payoff up the ante: The guard returns to 
find not only the prisoner gone, but the cell full of the 
bloody bodies of the warden and his family. 

12. STASH SOMEONE. 

In Shakespeare’s Hamlet, the nosy but basically OK guy 
Polonius hides behind a tapestry to eavesdrop; when 
he makes a sound, Hamlet stabs the tapestry wildly, 
believing he is stabbing his enemy Claudius. The terri- 
ble mistake is one of the great heart-clutching moments 
in literature. 

In the still-popular children’s classic Harriet the Spy, 
young Harriet discovers how useful simply hiding is: 

You can watch and listen, undetected. You must wait. 
Suspense is inherent in such a situation: What if you 


sneeze? What if a dog comes along and detects the candy 
bar in your pocket? 

Hiding can, like many of the examples in this article, 
be used figuratively. A character can hide behind a stolen 
identity, a lie or even the fog of war. 

13. SEAT A PIGEON ON A STOOL. 

It’s no mystery why so many cop stories and thrillers fea- 
ture informants. A change of heart or — more commonly — 
fear of jail has caused many a criminal to drop a dime. 

It gets most exciting when they hit the streets wearing 
a recording device, under orders to gather incriminat- 
ing evidence. 

A friend familiar with law enforcement tells me that 
today’s wires are essentially undetectable. But there 
is still excellent tension inherent in an informant try- 
ing, with all her sweaty-palmed guile, to get the goods 
on hoods. 

14. PUT A MASK ON IT. 

I love to use disguise and impersonation in my novels 
because: 1) Suspense begins to build the moment you 
show a character preparing for the ruse; and 2) It can be 
funny to construct a fish-out-of-water scenario where, 
for instance, a private detective brazenly impersonates a 
homeless drunk, or a reporter tries to pass as a plain- 
clothes nun. 

We expect a professional undercover agent to do 
pretty well at escaping detection. But when it’s an ama- 
teur entering a dangerous situation, your readers will be 
on the edge of their seats from the get-go. 

15. AMP THE UNKNOWN. 

The unknown is a time-honored suspense component, 
especially useful for horror, sci-fi or paranormal. Stephen 
King, for one, has built a colossal career by using the 
unknown, primarily manifested by the paranormal, typi- 
fied by his gripping novel The Shining. 

But I think one of the greatest examples of the 
unknown as a suspense-builder is in Charlotte Bronte’s 
gothic romance Jane Eyre. At last Jane has escaped the 
miserable Lowood charity school, to work as a govern- 
ess in a mansion with a most sexy master. But — there’s 
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something weird going on in that attic! And that drives 
the suspense all the way to the end. 

16. PUT A SYMBOL TO WORK. 

I enjoy a good symbol or two in a story, and it’s even 
better if the symbol incorporates suspense. Look to 
nature: Natural processes are inexorable, and they’re 
understood by all humans instinctively. A beautiful lake 
can represent the water of life, or it can symbolize some- 
thing more unsettling if, for instance, your story begins 
in autumn, the first frosts skimming the lake with 
morning mists, eventually to transform the water into 
something cold, hard and dangerous. 

17. FLIP THE HOURGLASS, THEN 

FLIP IT AGAIN. 

In his cafe-society thriller A Season in Purgatory, 
Dominick Dunne skillfully works with time for maxi- 
mum suspense. From the start we know a murder 
occurred many years ago, and we know the murderer 
will be exposed, because the narrator is describing a 
criminal trial. But then we’re transported back to the 
real beginning, where everybody is young and cute and — 
notably in the case of the victim — alive. 

How was the crime committed, how was it hidden, 
how was it exposed? We won’t be satisfied until we flash 
forward again to the conclusion. 

18. DOUBLE DOWN ON DEBT. 

Any good gangster knows that you do people favors 
before asking any from them. Because when people are 
in your debt, you can more easily persuade them to do 
something for you. 

This technique can work in any scenario — 
a political boss and his constituents (or underlings), 
a nasty sibling rivalry, a group of friends on holiday 
at a health spa. 

I kept your secret, now you keep mine. Capisce? 

19. ISOLATE ’EM. 

Isolation of a select character or group of characters 
intensifies the most ordinary circumstances into sus- 
penseful ones. Consider all those closed-room murder 


mysteries by Agatha Christie, as well as stuck-on-a-boat 
adventure tales such as Jack London’s The Sea WbZf and 
Yann Martel’s Life of Pi. 

Plays can be great venues for the isolation breed of 
suspense — by default we have characters in close prox- 
imity to one another onstage, and we know rats in a cage 
will fight eventually. How else might you create isolation — 
which, by the way, can be temporary? How about a stuck 
elevator, a sudden storm, even a flat tire? 

20. THROW A MONKEY WRENCH. 

When you use an accident in an overt attempt to try to 
write yourself out of a jam, your readers will squawk. In 
public. In their reviews on Amazon. On Goodreads. 

The fact remains, however, that accidents do happen. 
And a sudden, unexpected disaster instantly ramps up 
tension. Plausibility is the key. 

It’s certainly plausible for a young, green getaway car 
driver to panic and crash into a hotel . . . maybe even the 
same one that’s hosting the police chief convention, forc- 
ing the gang to separate as they flee on foot. It’s plausible 
that the mob capo will insist that the assassination be 
moved up a day when his daughter goes into labor with 
his first grandchild, in spite of the fact that the ground- 
work hasn’t been properly laid yet. 

21. GET YOUR HEAD INTO IT. 

My routine for developing notes, ideas and a working 
outline for a Writer’s Digest article is to spend the 
day at a large urban library. In the case of this article, 
after completely losing myself in my subject of sus- 
pense, I broke for a nice little lunch at a nearby bistro. 
A fruit fly got too enticed by my glass of Rioja and 
drowned therein. 

Fishing out the micro-corpse, I looked around fur- 
tively and wondered, “Oh, God, how will I dispose of the 
body?” I swear to you, for a moment I really felt I had 
something to hide. 

This is exactly the frame of mind you as an author 
should cultivate, by living and breathing your writing. 

If you do it, you’ll have a great chance your readers will 
stick with you, breath bated, to the end. WW 

Elizabeth Sims {elizabethsims.com) is a WD contributing editor 
and the author of eight novels as well as You've Got a Book in You: 
A Stress-Free Guide to Writing the Book of Your Dreams 
(WD Books). 
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E very genre has its set of pitfalls to avoid, and 
Christian fiction is no exception. If you are 
aware of the most common missteps before you 
start writing, you’ll be able to steer clear of them and 
focus on delivering a satisfying and realistic story. Here 
are three of the genre’s biggest offenders. 

1. THE DEUS EX MACHINA 

In Greek theater, tragedies especially, the human char- 
acters made a royal mess of things. And then, when it 
looked like there was simply no solution, a god would 
appear and sort everything out. “You marry her; you 
apologize. You, you have to die — sorry.” Zap. 

This has come to be known as deus ex machina (lit- 
erally “god from the machine,” because a mechanical 
crane was used to lower the actor who played the god 


who brought about a resolution to the story). Today we 
say a novel has a deus ex machina ending if someone or 
something comes in and magically fixes all of your char- 
acters’ problems. 

Such a literary device worked in ancient Greece, but 
I hope you can see how using it in modern fiction is a 
cop-out. It’s too convenient, and it doesn’t arise from the 
story. Christian novelists, who are used to dealing with 
supernatural elements, are especially prone to writing 
endings like this. 

Let’s say you’re writing an inspirational Western. The 
bad guys have surrounded the good guys and outnumber 
them a hundred to one. The pretty schoolmarm is in the 
clutches of the antagonist, and the stampede is coming. 
The hero is tied to the train tracks, and the locomotive 
is bearing down. There’s no good ending in sight for the 
good guys. 
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But instead of letting the bad guys win or showing the 
hero’s ingenious escape to save the day, you bring in an 
angel. Suddenly a bright light appears, and the cattle stop 
in their tracks. The angel points, and a lightning bolt 
melts the locomotive’s engine, stopping it. She zaps the 
antagonist and levitates the schoolmarm into the hero’s 
(magically untied) arms. She sweeps her angelic wings, 
and all the villains are turned to dust. Huzzah. 

As readers, we’re certainly glad things worked out 
the way we wanted, but this ending doesn’t feel right — 
it feels like the writer cheated. The resolution we were 
hoping for happened, but no one in the story did any- 
thing to bring it about. If the angel was planning to fix 
everything, why didn’t she just do it at the outset and 
save the characters from running around? 

The ending feels too convenient and random. Even 
if the bad guys had won, at least the story would have 
finished in a logical way. 

Your ending has to arise from your beginning. It has 
to make sense and grow organically from the story you’ve 
written. The best endings feel inevitable; they feel right. 

As a Christian novelist, you might be thinking, I write 
stories that include a spiritual component, so why not 
use that component at the climax of my story? Didn’t the 
characters pray? Don’t I want to tell readers that prayer 
works? What could illustrate that better than having God 
show up and do something miraculous at the climax? 

The problem is that this is a cheesy ending. It’s still God 
from the machine — an inorganic resolution to your story. 
It’s also not an accurate portrayal of the Christian life. 

You must figure out a way for your hero to pull off the 
victory, perhaps using divine guidance received earlier in 
the story. Don’t let God save the day by direct intervention. 

There are some exceptions. When your story is 
expressly about the power of God, then sometimes see- 
ing that power displayed is the most organic resolution 
to your story. 

For instance, in my sixth novel. Operation: Firebrand — 
Deliverance, I tell a story about God’s intervention. One 
character is questioning God’s existence. He’s heard 
that God is working among a fiercely persecuted people 
(North Koreans), and he feels he needs to see something 
like that himself 

Throughout the story, strange and possibly miracu- 
lous events are occurring. There have been reports of 
titanic warriors appearing and aiding the oppressed as 


they flee for safety. But our American characters have 
not witnessed this. 

During the climax of the novel, the character who is 
questioning God’s existence does something stupidly 
heroic, thinking he will die in the process — mainly be- 
cause he has concluded that God won’t intervene. In that 
action sequence, mysterious warriors appear and help 
him escape. He thinks it’s his own team coming to bail 
him out, but when he gets away he encounters his own 
team at the rendezvous point. Who were those guys 
back there? 

It ends up being the answer to his question about faith. 
Even though he is unsuccessful in what he was trying 
to do, he realizes now that there is something to God’s 
supernatural power. I believe God sometimes meets us 
right where we are and gives us exactly what we need, 
even though most of the time it seems He wouldn’t do so. 

Technically, that story’s climax uses a deus ex machina. 
Something besides human intervention helped our hero 
escape. But because the point of the whole story had been 
about God’s power and intervention, I felt it was justified. 

Writers should be cautious about using such an end- 
ing. Almost always err on the side of not using divine 
intervention to bring your story to a close. 


tc.ccci'c^ 


HOW TO SIDESTEP IT 

The way your story resolves must organically arise from 
how the story began. Here’s another way of saying it: 
Your ending must be built into your beginning. 

I can’t tell you how many unpublished novels I’ve 
read in which the ending has absolutely nothing to do 
with the beginning. For 200 pages we’ve been dealing 
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with this guys decision of whether or not to euthanize 
his elderly mother who has been in a coma for 20 years, 
but the ending is about him foiling a bank robbery. Or 
for 300 pages weVe been following this woman’s story to 
free a group of prisoners, but the ending is a courtroom 
drama in which the hero proves that a law about build- 
ing codes should be illegal. 

You want to strive for something I call plant and pay- 
off: You have to establish something before you can use 
it (the plant). Conversely, if you establish something you 
must do something with it (the payoff). These principles 
apply to how you begin and end your story. How you 
begin your novel establishes what your story is going to 
be about. 

I know some novelists like to launch into a story with 
no clue about where it’s heading. That’s fine. Even writers 
who use detailed outlines sometimes make adjustments 
when they have a better idea while writing. 

So maybe you shouldn’t worry about the ending as 
you write. Maybe you should just write the story and see 
where you end up — as long as you go back and fix the 
beginning. Once you’ve found your story and discovered 
where it’s going, you can rewrite your earlier scenes so 
the reader will be able to see (in retrospect only, perhaps) 
that the seeds of the book’s resolution were perceptible 
from the start. 

Your story’s ending must grow organically from how it 
began and developed along the way. Ensure that it does, 
and you’re well on your way to making sure your reader 
is satisfied with your story. 


2. THE STORY SERMON 

The second thing you want to avoid in Christian fiction 
is the book that hinges on a sermon (or a Bible study les- 
son, a Sunday school lesson and so on) that tells the hero 
what to do to fix the problem. 

I don’t know whether to call this a form of telling 
(rather than showing), a fiction cliche, an agenda-driven 
plot or just a personal pet peeve of mine. It’s clearly all of 
the above. 

We’re reading this novel, and it’s fairly good so far. 
The protagonist has some pretty weighty matters he 
needs to think about; maybe he’s doing something he 
knows he shouldn’t, or maybe he’s seeking wisdom. At 
the height of his dilemma, he steps into a church or 
Bible study and listens to a sermon. Would you believe 


that what the pastor says is exactly what he needed 
to hear? The text of this message contains chapter 
and verse for what the hero ought to do. He leaves 
the church relieved that God has solved his dilemma 
for him. 


iutd ^indcH^ 
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Well, doesn’t this happen in real life? Don’t we some- 
times hear God’s voice as we’re listening to a sermon, 
even if what God tells us doesn’t have direct bearing on 
what the speaker is actually talking about? Of course. 
That’s one of the reasons we go to church, after all. So 
what’s the issue? 

The issue is that this makes for bad fiction — overly 
convenient fiction. Just because something happens in 
real life doesn’t mean it will work on the page. Or are you 
ready to describe your characters’ every trip to the bath- 
room? That happens in real life, too. 

Including a sermon in the middle of a novel is a bad 
idea because it stops the story and makes the reader listen 
directly to the author. There’s a reason kids squirm in 
church: It’s boring to them. Making a reader sit through 
a full sermon is the equivalent of asking a 5-year-old to 
stay interested in the adult pastor’s words. The typical 
reader won’t be able to do it and won’t try. 

It’s also a bad idea because the reader feels like the 
story is preaching to her. Your book is already in big 
trouble if you are thinking. If people aren’t going to go to 
church to hear about my beliefs, then I’m going to bring 
the sermon to them, packaged in a story they’ll like. If 
the reader wants a lecture she’ll go to church, not to the 
bookstore. 
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HOW TO SIDESTEP IT 

Am I saying that fiction must be about funny or enter- 
taining things, “lite” topics without any substance? Of 
course not. Good novels have a theme or a message or 
even a note of warning or challenge. With hope, your 
novel will have this, too. 

Two of my novels. Operation: Firebrand — Crusade 
and Operation: Firebrand — Deliverance, tackle serious 
humanitarian issues: modern slavery in Sudan and 
North Korean tyranny to its people, respectively. I 
wanted to make people aware of what’s going on in 
these regions. But in those novels, story was king, 
and characters reigned over message. 

There’s a difference between writing a novel to 
prove a point and writing a novel about a character 
and finding out later that you’ve made an interesting 
commentary on some theme that resonates with you 
and readers. 

Don’t come to fiction to prove a point or teach a 
lesson. Just tell your story and let the chips fall where 
they may. 

3. THE BAD BOY FINDS SALVATION 

The final mistake we’ll look at is probably the oldest and 
worst cliche in Christian fiction. Usually it’s a story about 
a good church girl who falls in love with the local bad 
boy (who is inevitably named either Damien or Devlin). 
He’s rakishly handsome, of course, but forbidden because 
he’s a heathen. 

Throughout the book, the heroine reaches out to this 
lost soul with the Good News, to no avail. Meanwhile, 
our lusty heroine is fighting her own temptations to 
throw off all restraint while she simultaneously doubts 
God’s goodness. 

Just when it looks like our good girl is going to do 
the right thing and turn away from her heart’s desire so 
she can stay pure, God removes the scales from Damien/ 
Devlin’s eyes, and he is radically saved. Now he’s off the 
“Thou Shalt Not” list, and she can marry him. 

It’s not always a romance that commits this mistake. 
Sometimes a godly mother is praying for her prodigal 
son, a godly wife is praying for her straying husband or 
a wealthy but sad widower is praying for that cute young 
woman at Starbucks he wants to date. 

Whatever the case, the story ends happily once the 
targeted person gets the clue and comes to Christ. 


Don’t do that. 

Don’t let your happy ending be the lost person finding 
salvation. The fact that it’s a cliche ought to be reason 
enough to steer you away from using this device in your 
novel. But the main problem is that such a portrayal 
gives a false picture of Christianity. A lost character 
becoming a Christian in a Christian novel is as realistic 
as Cinderella getting married to the prince in the fairy 
tale. It makes for a nice, tidy story, but it doesn’t reflect 
reality. Marriage is hard, even in fiction. So is the 
Christian life. 

Sometimes Christian novelists, in their zeal to reach 
readers with the gospel, do those very readers a disser- 
vice. If we depict Christianity as the aU-happy, end-all 
solution to life’s problems, what will happen if someone 
takes our advice and becomes a Christian based on our 
recommendation? When that person discovers the bills 
don’t get miraculously paid, the disease doesn’t magically 
disappear and Mr. or Mrs. Right doesn’t instantly come 
along, what will happen to that person’s faith? 

HOW TO SIDESTEP IT 

It’s been my experience that a person becomes a 
Christian when his problems start — not when they’ve 
been solved. Suddenly he appears on the Devil’s radar, 
and Big D sends a boatload of troubles his way to dis- 
courage him about this new Christianity thing. 

In my six novels I’ve had exactly two people get saved. 
In both trilogies, it happened in book 3, after both the 
character and the reader have had a good long time 
to see what real Christianity looks like in the lives of 
other characters. And in both instances life doesn’t get 
instantly better for the person who’s just come to Christ. 
In the first one in particular, his life gets miserable pretty 
quickly after singing “I Surrender All.” 

It’s not wrong to show characters seeing the light 
and coming to Christ in your fiction. Just don’t depict 
it as an “and they lived happily ever after” ending. 
Walking with Christ is hard and lonely and doesn’t 
usually result in a miraculous change in the person’s 
life circumstances. 

There is, for the Christian, an ultimate happy ending, 
of course. Just don’t let coming to Christ be the happy 
ending in your Christian novel. WW 

Excerpted from The Art and Craft of Writing Christian Fiction © 
2014 by Jeff Gerke, with permission from Writer's Digest Books. 
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Keys to Believable 


Teen and Tween 


Characters 


When writing young adult and middle-grade fiction, 
it's all too easy to typecast. Use these tips to ensure 
your young characters are true-to-life, memorable 
and compelling. 


BY K.L. GOING 
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C reating memorable characters is what elevates 
an idea from a novelty to a story with substance 
that will draw in your young readers and make 
them care about the outcome. If your audience invests 
in your characters — whether that investment comes in 
the form of love, hate or morbid fascination — they’ll 
keep turning the pages and following the story until 
the bitter end. 

So what makes a good character? Why do some char- 
acters spring to life while others fall flat? How can you 
create YA and MG characters who are both believable 
and sympathetic? Read on to find out. 

PHYSICAL AND EMOTIONAL 
DESCRIPTION 

Every human being has certain attributes, but those attri- 
butes are always in flux. We have physical attributes such 
as eye color, hair color, age, weight and height, as well as 
myriad other unique features — large ears, a small nose or 
exceptionally big feet. Many of these physical traits will 
change as we grow and mature, and MG and YA charac- 
ters in particular are in transition. 

Often, physical changes brought on by puberty go 
hand in hand with emotional ones. Preteens and teens 
can be irritable, kind, stingy, open, rude, false, generous, 
conniving, hyper, morose or curious, and they are often 
many of these things simultaneously. Personalities are 
revealed through speech, actions and body language. 
Every person has a unique way of talking, walking, sit- 
ting, eating, sleeping and doing just about any activity 
you can think of We all have habits and idiosyncrasies, 
but again, these habits don’t stay the same forever. 

Watching what a character chooses to do — or not 
do — can reveal what she wants and help create a fuller 
sense of who she is both physically and emotionally. 

This is especially true when we reveal the reasons behind 
her actions and choices. Although different people 
may appear to make similar decisions, our choices are 
based on our varied life experiences. When we reveal a 


character’s history and inner life, in addition to showing 
his actions, we shed light on his motivations, attitudes, 
desires and struggles, which adds depth to the portrayal. 

Each character we create is a totally distinct person, 
and it’s our job to reveal them to the world. But a wealth of 
information can be conveyed about any human being, and 
teens are especially complex because they are still figuring 
out who they are and what roles they want to take in life. 

So how do we give the reader an accurate portrait? 

Part of being an author is deciding what informa- 
tion to convey to your reader and how to convey it. 
Writing isn’t just about putting words on a page; it’s 
about artistry. Like any artist, you need to make deci- 
sions about what to include or exclude in order to 
produce the most impact. 

When it comes to character development, choices are 
essential. Obviously you can’t describe every character 
trait — if you did, you’d fill entire volumes with descrip- 
tion, leaving no room for anything to actually happen 
in the story, or for any artistry. Instead, choose which 
features best define your character; this description can 
be a mix of physical traits, personality, backstory and 
character choices. 

What readers most need to know about a character 
is what makes her who she is and what will drive her 
actions. Many times, especially for teens, physical 
appearance plays a large part in this. An awkward teen 
will behave very differently from an effortlessly beautiful 
one. Not only will she make different choices, she will 
move differently through space. 

Think about the characters you create. What will your 
readers need to know to make them real? Are you allow- 
ing for complexity? How do your characters’ physical 
appearances affect their mental states? Instead of falling 
back on the tried-and-true descriptions of hair color, eye 
color and one or two dominant personality traits, con- 
sider what truly defines each of your characters. Ghoose 
the information — whether it comes in the form of physi- 
cal appearance, body language or backstory — that best 
reveals your character to your reader. 
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WORKSHEET: Character Choices 

Beginning with a broad character sketch can help you flesh out your main players in a realistic, dimensional way. 
Even if all the details you uncover don't make it into your story, just knowing your characters inside and out can 
bring authenticity to the page. Start by answering these six questions . 

1 . AGE: There's a huge difference between 1 2 and 18. How old do you want your character to be? 

Th/ngs to consider: What kind of issues will your story address? Who is your target audience? 


2. APPEARANCE: Physical appearance can be even more important to teens than it is to adults. What does your 
character look like? List 5 key physical traits. 

Things to consider: How does she feel about her appearance? How does her appearance shape her body language? 


3. LIFE EXPERIENCE: What factors shape your character's choices? What events in his past have had the most 
influence on his personality? Describe 1-2 events that have profoundly shaped him. 

Things to consider: Has your teen lived a sheltered life or a worldly one? What does he know about sex? Has he ever tried drugs or 
alcohol? Has he traveled on his own? What events in his past have had the most influence on his personality? 
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4. ASPIRATIONS: Teens are often looking toward the future. What does your character want to do after high 
school or college? 

Things to consider: What kind of person does she hope to become? Is she optimistic or pessimistic about the future? 


5. FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS: Parents and siblings are an important factor in teens' daily existence. Write a short 
scene where she interacts with a family member{s), using her actions to reveal the family dynamics. 

Things to consider: How does she treat her siblings? Does she antagonize her parents? 


6. THE CLIQUE FACTOR: Friends are incredibly important to teens. How does your teen fit into the social cat- 
egories that exist in his environment? 

Things to consider: Who is your character's best friend? Is he popular? Picked on? Ignored? How does he treat others? 
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PASSIVE VS. ACTIVE CHARACTERS 

While it’s true that we all know people in real life who 
seem to drift along on the tide, never taking much initia- 
tive to affect their circumstances, we don’t necessarily 
want to read about them. We’re all familiar with the 
stereotype of the antisocial teen who hides out in his 
bedroom, but would you want to read a book about that 
person? Not only is it hard for the audience to figure out 
who he is, it’s tough to invest in his journey because he’s 
not looking to learn or accomplish anything. In other 
words, he’s a passive character. 

Active characters, on the other hand, are endlessly fas- 
cinating because we’re always wondering what they’ll do 
next. It’s easy to feel as if we know them well, and when 
a reader feels like they know a character in the same way 
they know a real person, they’ll invest in loving him, 
hating him, rooting for him or laughing with him. Active 
characters shape the plot through the choices they make, 
and their desires create mirrored desires in the audience. 


QUICK TIP: 


PLAYING AGAINST TYPE 

Try your hand at developing several different charac- 
ters who could act as your main character, focusing 
on subverting stereotypes. For example, if your plot 
involved a student with a crush on a young male 
teacher, you could make that student: 

• A punk girl who is rebellious but effortlessly 
gets good grades 

• A young man who excels in drama but wishes 
he could make the football team 

• A deaf student who has trouble making 
herself understood. 

Look for ways each character would affect the plot. 
Even the identity of the teacher might be dependent 
on how you draw your main character. For example, 
the punk girl's teacher might be an AP History teacher 
who is attractive to the girl because he allows her to 
connect to the world instead of shunning it. For the 
young man who yearns to be on the football team, 
the teacher might also be a football coach. Pay special 
attention to which characters seem most interesting 
to you. Which ones do you feel you could most easily 
develop? What draws you to them? 


By portraying characters with vivid description, 
action and dialogue, by exploring their nuances and 
delving into their motivations, contradictions and emo- 
tions, you will draw your young readers in and allow 
them to gain insight into themselves. 

As a writer, you have two very powerful tools for 
creating active characters: actions and dialogue. Active 
characters use plenty of both. They make decisions, 
doing and saying things that lead to new choices and 
new actions, which advances the plot. Give your characters 
plenty to say and do. Make them leap, dance, cry and 
laugh. In short, make them live. 

ACTION 

Contrary to what many people think, action isn’t just 
about plot. Actions also reveal character. What a person 
does shows us who she is— not just who she says she is. 
We aU know how this works in reality. How many of us 
had a classmate who was saccharine sweet on the outside 
but talked with an acid tongue as soon as someone else’s 
back was turned? Do you remember the shy girl who 
never said a word, but when courage was needed she was 
the first one who stepped up? Or how about the guy who 
loved to hang out and play with his little brothers and 
sisters at home but acted like a conceited jerk at school? 

Show the reader what the character does, and he will 
see your character’s true nature. Remember that a reader 
brings all his life experiences to the page, and most of us, 
by the time we reach our teenage years, have developed 
a good sense of human nature. We’re capable of seeing 
what people do and, based on that, discerning a piece of 
who they are. No matter what, don’t be afraid to let your 
reader use his judgment. 

DIALOGUE 

Dialogue is another important tool for defining character. 
Young people don’t exist in a vacuum. They talk about 
their lives with their friends, family, teachers and signifi- 
cant others. These conversations both shape and reveal 
who a person is. Tike action, dialogue is a way for a 
character’s true personality to show without you, as the 
author, explicitly stating the message you’re trying to get 
across. And unlike a deliberately stated explanation, 
dialogue draws a reader in. 

Imagine a teacher lecturing in front of a packed class- 
room. After a while, the students start shifting in their 
seats and sneaking glances at their watches. Straight 
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QUICK TIP: 


BODY LANGUAGE 

Body language is a combination of action and dialogue, and it can be a very powerful tool. When written well, body 
language can add a subtle layer beneath the overt action, enhancing what your characters are saying and doing, and 
giving your audience additional insight into the scene you're creating. 

We all read each other's body language in real life, so why not let it work for you in your fiction? That scowl you 
see flitting across your mother-in-law's face? The tension that creeps into your friend's shoulders every time she talks 
about her past? Study the way people react in various situations and use these descriptions to paint a picture for 
your readers that hints at something your character isn't revealing. Don't be afraid to let your characters itch, twitch, 
squirm and squint. 


exposition can only hold our attention for so long. In a 
MG or YA novel, that time period is mercilessly short. 

Dialogue, however, works in an entirely different 
manner. Imagine that same teacher standing in the 
hallway whispering to another teacher. Now they truly 
have the students’ attention, and they can hold it for a 
lot longer because the format creates infinite “What if?” 
questions. In dialogue we are constantly wondering what 
someone will say and how the other person will respond. 

Using dialogue, you can create an intimate tone, let- 
ting your readers feel as if they’re overhearing something 
interesting, even while the main character withholds 
information that isn’t revealed until the end of the book. 
Remember to use both the positive (what is said) and 
the negative (what isn’t said) as you craft your conversa- 
tions on the page. Read the dialogue aloud to make sure 
it sounds natural and authentic. 

Keep in mind that characters in books do not speak 
the same way people in real life speak. Most of us ramble, 
cutting off sentences in the middle and never getting 
back to them. We allow our train of thought to take us 
off the topic of conversation. Some of us might repeat 
the same actions, like twitching or blinking or scratching, 
far more than we’re aware. We say “um,” “like” and “you 
know” so often that we cease to hear these filler words. 

If you’ve ever had to take dictation, then you under- 
stand what I mean. When you read through an actual 
transcript of a conversation, it’s nearly impossible 
to follow. While writers strive for realism, this is not 
something we want to emulate. Remember that dialogue 
is meant to reveal character, not writing prowess. In the 
best scenes, the writer fades so far into the background 
that the reader forgets the writer exists. The reader has 


suspended his disbelief to the point where he feels 
as if he is listening to a conversation between two 
real people. 

Dialogue, as well as first-person narrative, is all about 
weighing what sounds real against what makes for clean 
reading. Here’s a good rule of thumb: A little goes a 
long way. Do you feel your MG or YA character would 
say “like” a lot? One strategically placed “like” can have 
more impact than dozens of “likes,” because the flow 
of the text is not interrupted. The same rule applies to 
accents and regional words. Dialogue is a powerful tool, 
but choose your characters’ words wisely. It’s not about 
capturing speech verbatim — it’s about using rhythm and 
word choice to capture the truth of what your characters 
say. How the words translate to the reader is more 
important than how they would sound in real life. 

TYPES OF CHARACTERS 

when you begin a story, it’s important to be very clear 
about whose story you’re telling. Many writers relate 
experiences in which characters they intended to keep 
in the background gained prominence as the story pro- 
gressed. It’s great when characters take on lives of their 
own — it allows for spontaneity as we create our novels — 
but ultimately it’s still our job to make sure the right 
story gets told. Sometimes as we’re writing we real- 
ize that the story might truly belong to a different main 
character than the one we started with. If this is the case 
with your novel, you might have to start over. To avoid 
this trouble and heartache, you need to be clear from 
the beginning about who the main character is and what 
that character’s story arc should be. 
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MAIN, SECONDARY 
AND MINOR CHARACTERS 

Simply put, the main character is who the story is about. 
She is the one whose actions should most affect the plot. 
This is not to say there won’t be other major characters 
with story arcs of their own. A secondary character can 
even end up being a reader’s favorite character, but in 
the end, the story is not about him. If it were, it would be 
told very differently. 

With every character you create, be sure the amount 
of time you spend developing him is proportional to his 
importance. The most action and dialogue should go to 
your main character and the major secondary characters 
she interacts with. 

Secondary characters exist to interact with the main 
character. They might be fabulous, interesting, hilarious 
or brilliant, but if they don’t relate to the main character’s 
story in some way, they shouldn’t be included as a sec- 
ondary character. Consider comic books: Every hero has 
a sidekick, and while he is central to the story, he never 
takes over the main character’s role. 

In addition to the main character and major secondary 
characters, there are also minor characters who play 
smaller roles in your main character’s life. I’ve often heard 
these characters likened to extras on a movie set. Some 
extras have speaking roles, and they might reappear during 
the course of the movie, but others will only be seen in the 
background without ever being named or clearly defined. 

With every character you create, be sure the amount 
of time you spend developing him is proportional to his 
importance. The most action and dialogue should go to 
your main character and the major secondary characters 
she interacts with. Let your reader know right away who 
your main character is, and be consistent throughout. 

STEREOTYPES 

When dealing with your main character and your major 
secondary characters, stereotypes should either be avoided 
or given a surprise twist so your reader doesn’t feel as if 
he is reading a cliche. When a major character relies too 
heavily on stereotypes, readers will feel as if they’ve read 
your story before, and it will be difficult for them to sus- 
pend their disbelief However, if you take a conventional 
character type, such as the popular cheerleader, and give 
her companion traits the reader isn’t expecting — a MENSA- 
qualifying IQ, perhaps, or a rebellious streak and a pen- 
chant for tattoos — this will wake readers up again. Readers 




are interested in whafs unfamiliar. That’s why characters 
with interesting quirks are so attractive. 

You can use stereotypes without subverting them 
when you’re developing minor background characters 
who you want your reader to be able to recognize with- 
out taking the time to tell that character’s entire story, or 
when you’re using parody or humor and want to poke 
fun at the stereotype itself 

Stereotypes can be a tool that allows readers to feel 
as though they know a minor, insignificant character, or 
they can be a launching pad for creating an against-type 
character, but either way they must be used judiciously. 
When you choose to use a stereotype, you risk not only 
boring your readers, but also offending them. Choose 
your risks wisely. 


YOUR MOST VALUABLE PLAYERS 

No matter what type of characters you decide to create, 
remember that, when done well, characterization can be 
your most valuable tool. Your readers must root for your 
characters and sympathize with or despise them, and the 
more real they seem, the more real the story will become 
to your audience. 

Take time to study the young people you interact 
with in your daily life. See if they have traits you can use. 
Human beings are complex, and this complexity makes 
us endlessly fascinating. By portraying characters with 
vivid description, action and dialogue, by exploring their 
nuances and delving into their motivations, contradictions 
and emotions, you will draw your young readers in and 
allow them to gain insight into themselves. As authors, 
we owe it to our readers to dig deeply, offering more than 
what is on the surface of human nature. WW 

Excerpted from Writing & Se/ling the YA Novel © 2008 by K.L. 
Going, with permission from the author. 
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S everal years ago, I made the small commitment to read all the classics during my lifetime. Jane Eyre by Charlotte 
Bronte was one of the first on my list. At the time, I had no idea the book would end up becoming such an inte- 
gral part of my life, but I think I can safely say I’ve learned more about writing from reading this book than I 
have from any other source. 

In the past, I had resisted the idea of analyzing beloved novels and movies, piece by piece, in fear of overintellectual- 
izing and “ruining” them. But nothing could have been further from the truth with Jane Eyre. On the following pages 
you’ll see, as I did, how much we writers can learn by deciphering the techniques found in this celebrated work. As we 
explore the first two chapters of Bronte’s classic romance, you’ll begin to recognize the methods of a master — and how 
you can apply them to your own stories. 


©THE HOOK: Every successful story 
begins the same way: with a hook. This 
is your first— and often only— chance to 
convince readers your story is worth 
reading. In a world glutted with won- 
derful stories, most readers won’t 
spend time reading your book unless 
you immediately wow them. Readers 
may be generally lovable folks, but 
they’re also impatient. And that means 
you don’t have any time to waste in 
your story’s beginning. You must 
hook them like a mackerel on the line, 
not just in the first chapter, but in the 
first paragraph of the first chapter— 
and preferably in the first sentence 
of that paragraph. 

Popular modern opinion holds that 
the classics generally break this rule 
by opening with boring paragraphs 
of backstory, setup and descrip- 
tions of the countryside. But Bronte 
grabs her readers by the gills from 


CHAPTER 1 

There was no possibility of taking a walk that day. O We had been wandering, 
indeed, in the leafless shrubbery an hour in the morning; but since dinner (Mrs. 
Reed, when there was no company, dined early) the cold winter wind had brought 
with it clouds so sombre, and a rain so penetrating, that further out-door exercise 
was now out of the question. 

I was glad of it: I never liked long walks, especially on chilly afternoons: dread- 
ful to me was the coming home in the raw twilight, with nipped fingers and toes, 
and a heart saddened by the chidings of Bessie, the nurse, and humbled by the 
consciousness of my physical inferiority to Eliza, John, and Georgiana Reed. 

The said Eliza, John, and Georgiana were now clustered round their mama in 
the drawing-room: she lay reclined on a sofa by the fireside, and with her darlings 
about her (for the time neither quarrelling nor crying) looked perfectly happy. Me, 
she had dispensed from joining the group; saying, “She regretted to be under the 
necessity of keeping me at a distance; but that until she heard from Bessie, and 
could discover by her own observation, that I was endeavouring in good earnest 
to acquire a more sociable and childlike disposition, a more attractive and spright- 
ly manner — something lighter, franker, more natural, as it were — she really must 
exclude me from privileges intended only for contented, happy, little children.” 
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the very first line. By opening in 
medias res (or “in the middle”), 
she cuts through the nonessen- 
tials to get to the heart of the story. 
Her use of “that day" at the end of the 
opening sentence tells readers that 
the story is opening at a very specific, 
and presumably important, moment. 
The action is already underway. Even 
before we’ve met one of the charac- 
ters or realized we’re seeing the story 
through the eyes of a first-person nar- 
rator, we know things are happening. 

The opening line should provoke 
reader curiosity. We want them to ask 
the all-important question, “What’s go- 
ing to happen next?” Even more than 
that, we want them to be dying to 
know the answers to some very specif- 
ic questions. Bronte’s opening line not 
only plunges readers into the meat of 
the story, it also prompts several com- 
pelling questions. Readers immediate- 
ly wonder what’s so important about 
“that day,” why there’s no possibility of 
taking a walk, and why the narrator’s in- 
ability to take a walk is significant. 

Bronte could have opened her nov- 
el in a way that provided answers in- 
stead of questions. Jane could have 
told readers, “I didn’t really want to 
go out for a walk that day, but staying 
inside meant my three horrible cous- 
ins and my cruel and nasty aunt would 
torment me for being a dependent or- 
phan." But Bronte knew better than to 
spell everything out. She tells read- 
ers only enough to make them want to 
know more. 

Once she’s hooked readers, she 
then rewards their curiosity with 
equally specific answers that solidify 
their trust. As we read on, we discover 
that the protagonist’s inability to take 
a walk on this particular day will cre- 
ate a memorable epoch within both 
her life and the story as a whole. Had 
Bronte opened with a hook that mis- 
led readers or ultimately carried no 
weight within the tale, she would have 
weakened both her story and her read- 
ers’ trust in her as an author. False sus- 
pense may be tempting, particularly 
within the always-difficult opening 
chapter, but it’s never worth the fallout. 


“what does Bessie say I have done?” I asked. O 

“Jane, I don’t like cavillers or questioners; besides, there is something truly for- 
bidding in a child taking up her elders in that manner. Be seated somewhere; and 
until you can speak pleasantly, remain silent.” 

A breakfast-room adjoined the drawing-room, I slipped in there. It contained 
a bookcase: I soon possessed myself of a volume, taking care that it should be one 
stored with pictures. I mounted into the window- seat; gathering up my feet, I sat 
cross-legged, like a Turk; and, having drawn the red moreen curtain nearly close, I 
was shrined in double retirement. 

Folds of scarlet drapery shut in my view to the right hand; to the left were the 
clear panes of glass, protecting, but not separating me from the drear November 
day. At intervals, while turning over the leaves of my book, I studied the aspect 
of that winter afternoon. Afar, it offered a pale blank of mist and cloud; near a 
scene of wet lawn and storm-beat shrub, with ceaseless rain sweeping away wildly 
before a long and lamentable blast. O 

I returned to my book — Bewick’s History of British Birds: the letterpress 
thereof I cared little for, generally speaking; and yet there were certain introductory 
pages that, child as I was, I could not pass quite as a blank. They were those 
which treat of the haunts of sea-fowl; of “the solitary rocks and promontories” by 
them only inhabited; of the coast of Norway, studded with isles from its southern 
extremity, the Lindeness, or Naze, to the North Cape — 

“Where the Northern Ocean, in vast whirls. 

Boils round the naked, melancholy isles 
Of farthest Thule; and the Atlantic surge 
Pours in among the stormy Hebrides.” 

Nor could I pass unnoticed the suggestion of the bleak shores of Lapland, Siberia, 
Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Iceland, Greenland, with “the vast sweep of the Arctic 
Zone, and those forlorn regions of dreary space — that reservoir of frost and snow, 
where firm fields of ice, the accumulation of centuries of winters, glazed in Alpine 
heights above heights, surround the pole, and concentre the multiplied rigours of 
extreme cold.” Of these death-white realms I formed an idea of my own: shadowy, 
like all the half- comprehended notions that float dim through children’s brains, but 
strangely impressive. The words in these introductory pages connected themselves 
with the succeeding vignettes, and gave significance to the rock standing up alone 
in a sea of billow and spray; to the broken boat stranded on a desolate coast; to the 
cold and ghastly moon glancing through bars of cloud at a wreck just sinking. O 

I cannot tell what sentiment haunted the quite solitary churchyard, with its 
inscribed headstone; its gate, its two trees, its low horizon, girdled by a broken 
wall, and its newly-risen crescent, attesting the hour of eventide. 

The two ships becalmed on a torpid sea, I believed to be marine phantoms. 

The fiend pinning down the thief’s pack behind him, I passed over quickly: it 
was an object of terror. 

So was the black horned thing seated aloof on a rock, surveying a distant crowd 
surrounding a gallows. 

Each picture told a story; mysterious often to my undeveloped understanding 
and imperfect feelings, yet ever profoundly interesting: as interesting as the tales 
Bessie sometimes narrated on winter evenings, when she chanced to be in good 
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humour; and when, having brought her ironing-table to the nursery hearth, she 
allowed us to sit about it, and while she got up Mrs. Reeds lace frills, and crimped 
her nightcap borders, fed our eager attention with passages of love and adventure 
taken from old fairy tales and other ballads; or (as at a later period I discovered) 
from the pages of Pamela, and Henry, Earl of Moreland. 

With Bewick on my knee, I was then happy: happy at least in my way. I feared 
nothing but interruption, and that came too soon. The breakfast-room door opened. 

“Boh! Madam Mope!” cried the voice of John Reed; then he paused: he found 
the room apparently empty. 

“Where the dickens is she!” he continued. “Lizzy! Georgy! (calling to his sisters) 
Joan is not here: tell mama she is run out into the rain — bad animal!” 

“It is well I drew the curtain,” thought I; and I wished fervently he might not 
discover my hiding-place: nor would John Reed have found it out himself; he was 
not quick either of vision or conception; but Eliza just put her head in at the door, 
and said at once — 

“She is in the window-seat, to be sure. Jack.” 

And I came out immediately, for I trembled at the idea of being dragged forth 
by the said Jack. 

“What do you want?” I asked, with awkward diffidence. 

“Say, ‘What do you want. Master Reed?”’ was the answer. “I want you to come 
here;” and seating himself in an arm-chair, he intimated by a gesture that I was to 
approach and stand before him. 

John Reed was a schoolboy of fourteen years old; four years older than I, for I 
was but ten: large and stout for his age, with a dingy and unwholesome skin; thick 
lineaments in a spacious visage, heavy limbs and large extremities. He gorged 
himself habitually at table, which made him bilious, and gave him a dim and 
bleared eye and flabby cheeks. He ought now to have been at school; but his mama 
had taken him home for a month or two, “on account of his delicate health.” Mr. 
Miles, the master, affirmed that he would do very well if he had fewer cakes and 
sweetmeats sent him from home; but the mother’s heart turned from an opinion 
so harsh, and inclined rather to the more refined idea that John’s sallowness was 
owing to over- application and, perhaps, to pining after home. 

John had not much affection for his mother and sisters, and an antipathy to me. 
He bullied and punished me; not two or three times in the week, nor once or twice 
in the day, but continually: every nerve I had feared him, and every morsel of flesh 
in my bones shrank when he came near. 

There were moments when I was bewildered by the terror he inspired, because 
I had no appeal whatever against either his menaces or his inflictions; the servants 
did not like to offend their young master by taking my part against him, and Mrs. 
Reed was blind and deaf on the subject: she never saw him strike or heard him 
abuse me, though he did both now and then in her very presence, more frequently, 
however, behind her back. 

Habitually obedient to John, O I came up to his chair: he spent some three 
minutes in thrusting out his tongue at me as far as he could without damaging 
the roots: I knew he would soon strike, and while dreading the blow, I mused on 
the disgusting and ugly appearance of him who would presently deal it. I wonder 
if he read that notion in my face; for, all at once, without speaking, he struck 


©CHARACTERISTIC MOMENTrThe 

first words out of Jane Eyre's mouth 
show readers what kind of person she 
is. One of the opening scene's most im- 
portant responsibilities is to introduce 
the protagonist. Readers need to see 
her in a “characteristic moment." You 
will need to purposefully construct 
your opening scene to show off your 
protagonist to her best advantage. 
Look for situations that exhibit her in 
the midst of an activity or skill that will 
be important later in the story, situa- 
tions that will allow her to react in ways 
that demonstrate key aspects of her 
personality (such as Jane’s passion, 
boldness and honesty), or both. 

©SETTING DESCRIPTION: When 
setting the scene, start with a broad 
view so readers will have a general idea 
of the scenery, then zoom in on the 
details. Bronte begins by indicating 
the character's progression from one 
setting to another, which allows read- 
ers to follow Jane linearly instead of 
having her move nonsensically from 
one place to another. Readers are 
immediately oriented with the knowl- 
edge of what kind of place the char- 
acter has entered (a breakfast room). 
Only then does Bronte tighten her fo- 
cus to present the room's prominent 
features (a bookcase and a window 
seat). From there, she zooms in still 
further to indicate details such as the 
color of the curtains. 

©SYMBOLISM: No deta II, however 
small, should be wasted in setting 
the story's tone and foreshadowing 
its course. The book Jane chooses 
to read while secluding herself in 
the window seat is of no importance 
to the plot. She could have read a 
comedy, a French romance or even 
the dictionary, and it would have 
made no difference to the events that 
follow. But Bronte took advantage of 
this early opportunity to reinforce 
her character's desolation and bleak 
circumstances via the symbolism of 
the desolate and bleak landscape Jane 
reads about. 

0 NORMAL WORLD: Even stories 
that begin in medias res must take a 
few moments to establish the “normal 
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world" in which the protagonist lives 
prior to the inciting event. The normal 
world usually finds the character in a 
position of complacency. He’s not hap- 
py: he might not even be comfortable. 
But he has yet to be given enough in- 
centive to change things. 

Bronte spends most of the first 
chapter setting up Jane’s “normal 
world": her home with the Reeds. 
She underlines the unhappy physical 
circumstances by demonstrating 
her character's interior world. Jane 
is “habitually obedient” to her cruel 
cousin even though she chafes against 
the injustice of his abuse. Readers are 
not only told this, they are shown her 
refusal to fight back as she silently 
accepts his first blow. A character's 
normal world may exist within the 
story for several chapters, or it may be 
briefly glimpsed, as it is here, before it 
is shattered. 

O BACKSTORY: B rente seamlessly 
weaves backstory into the dialogue. 
It’s always tempting to dump large 
chunks of narrative backstory into the 
first chapter. You may feel readers 
need to be filled in on the prominent 
points in your character's past so they 
can understand what’s going on. But 
readers can get by with surprisingly 
little backstory in the beginning. The 
less they know right away, the more 
reason they have to read on. When you 
do need to share important facts about 
your character's circumstances, follow 
Bronte’s example by keeping the infor- 
mation concise and sharing it in a way 
that flows naturally within the story. 

O DEMONSTRATING CHARACTER 
TRAITS; Th e best way to share 
information about your character is 
to show it. Bronte could easily have 
told readers that Jane is intelligent 
and brimming with repressed courage 
and honesty. But simply feeding 
readers information isn’t enough. They 
need to have facts proven to them, and 
the more important those facts are, 
the more dramatically they should 
be shown. Showing Jane reading a 
book and then commenting on her 
knowledge of other books is enough 
to prove her intelligence. But because 


suddenly and strongly. I tottered, and on regaining my equilibrium retired back 
a step or two from his chair. 

“That is for your impudence in answering mama awhile since,” said he, “and 
for your sneaking way of getting behind curtains, and for the look you had in 
your eyes two minutes since, you rat!” 

Accustomed to John Reed’s abuse, I never had an idea of replying to it; my 
care was how to endure the blow which would certainly follow the insult. 

“What were you doing behind the curtain?” he asked. 

“I was reading.” 

“Show the book.” 

I returned to the window and fetched it thence. 

“You have no business to take our books; you are a dependent, mama says; 
you have no money; your father left you none; you ought to beg, and not to live 
here with gentlemens children like us, and eat the same meals we do, and wear 
clothes at our mama’s expense. O Now, I’ll teach you to rummage my book- 
shelves: for they are mine; all the house belongs to me, or will do in a few years. 
Go and stand by the door, out of the way of the mirror and the windows.” 

I did so, not at first aware what was his intention; but when I saw him lift 
and poise the book and stand in act to hurl it, I instinctively started aside with a 
cry of alarm: not soon enough, however; the volume was flung, it hit me, and I 
fell, striking my head against the door and cutting it. The cut bled, the pain was 
sharp: my terror had passed its climax; other feelings succeeded. 

“Wicked and cruel boy!” I said. “You are like a murderer — you are like a slave- 
driver — you are like the Roman emperors!” 

I had read Goldsmith’s History of Rome, and had formed my opinion of Nero, 
Caligula, etc. O Also I had drawn parallels in silence, which I never thought thus 
to have declared aloud. 

“What! what!” he cried. “Did she say that to me? Did you hear her, Eliza and 
Georgiana? Won’t I tell mama? but first — ” 

He ran headlong at me: I felt him grasp my hair and my shoulder: he had 
closed with a desperate thing. I really saw in him a tyrant, a murderer. I felt a 
drop or two of blood from my head trickle down my neck, and was sensible of 
somewhat pungent suffering: these sensations for the time predominated over 
fear, and I received him in frantic sort. I don’t very well know what I did with 
my hands, but he called me “Rat! Rat!” and bellowed out aloud. Aid was near 
him: Eliza and Georgiana had run for Mrs. Reed, who was gone upstairs: she 
now came upon the scene, followed by Bessie and her maid Abbot. We were 
parted: I heard the words — 

“Dear! dear! What a fury to fly at Master John!” 

“Did ever anybody see such a picture of passion!” 

Then Mrs. Reed subjoined — 

“Take her away to the red-room, and lock her in there.” Four hands were 
immediately laid upon me, and I was borne upstairs. 

CHAPTER 2 

I resisted all the way: a new thing for me, and a circumstance which greatly 
strengthened the bad opinion Bessie and Miss Abbot were disposed to entertain 
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of me. The fact is, I was a trifle beside myself; or rather out of myself, as the French 
would say; I was conscious that a moment s mutiny had already rendered me liable 
to strange penalties, and, like any other rebel slave, I felt resolved, in my despera- 
tion, to go all lengths. 

“Hold her arms, Miss Abbot: shes like a mad cat.” 

“For shame! for shame!” cried the lady s-maid. “What shocking conduct, Miss 
Eyre, to strike a young gentleman, your benefactress’s son! Your young master.” 

“Master! How is he my master? Am I a servant?” O 

“No; you are less than a servant, for you do nothing for your keep. There, sit 
down, and think over your wickedness.” 

They had got me by this time into the apartment indicated by Mrs. Reed, and 
had thrust me upon a stool: my impulse was to rise from it like a spring; their two 
pair of hands arrested me instantly. 

“If you don’t sit still, you must be tied down,” said Bessie. “Miss Abbot, lend me 
your garters; she would break mine directly.” 

Miss Abbot turned to divest a stout leg of the necessary ligature. This prepara- 
tion for bonds, and the additional ignominy it inferred, took a little of the excite- 
ment out of me. 

“Don’t take them off,” I cried; “I will not stir.” 

In guarantee whereof, I attached myself to my seat by my hands. O 

“Mind you don’t,” said Bessie; and when she had ascertained that I was really sub- 
siding, she loosened her hold of me; then she and Miss Abbot stood with folded arms, 
looking darkly and doubtfully on my face, as incredulous of my sanity. 

“She never did so before,” at last said Bessie, turning to the Abigail. 

“But it was always in her,” was the reply. “I’ve told Missis often my opinion about 
the child, and Missis agreed with me. She’s an underhand little thing: I never saw a 
girl of her age with so much cover.” 

Bessie answered not; but ere long, addressing me, she said — “You ought to be 
aware. Miss, that you are under obligations to Mrs. Reed: she keeps you: if she were 
to turn you off, you would have to go to the poorhouse.” 

I had nothing to say to these words: they were not new to me: my very first recol- 
lections of existence included hints of the same kind. This reproach of my depen- 
dence had become a vague sing-song in my ear: very painful and crushing, but only 
half intelligible. Miss Abbot joined in — 

“And you ought not to think yourself on an equality with the Misses Reed and 
Master Reed, because Missis kindly allows you to be brought up with them. They 
will have a great deal of money, and you will have none: it is your place to be hum- 
ble, and to try to make yourself agreeable to them.” 

“What we tell you is for your good,” added Bessie, in no harsh voice, “you should 
try to be useful and pleasant, then, perhaps, you would have a home here; but if you 
become passionate and rude. Missis will send you away, I am sure.” O 

“Besides,” said Miss Abbot, “God will punish her: He might strike her dead in 
the midst of her tantrums, and then where would she go? Come, Bessie, we will 
leave her: I wouldn’t have her heart for anything. Say your prayers. Miss Eyre, 
when you are by yourself; for if you don’t repent, something bad might be permit- 
ted to come down the chimney and fetch you away.” 

They went, shutting the door, and locking it behind them. 

The red-room was a square chamber, very seldom slept in, I might say never. 


her passionate nature is a key facet 
of her character, it needed to be 
demonstrated more forcefully. Her 
verbal explosion in the face of John’s 
cruelty solidifies this aspect of her 
character in readers’ minds. 

OTHE dramatic QUESTION: The 

thematic premise of every story is 
based upon the Dramatic Question. 
This is the question the story asks 
about the protagonist in particular 
and the world in general. It can be 
something as grand in scale as, “Do 
humans have the right to make war 
upon one another?” or as intimate as, 
"Can a parent be blamed for a child’s 
mistakes?" Whatever its focus, this 
question wilt provide several crucial 
ingredients to your story, including: 

• Its moral underpinnings (all stories 
have a moral foundation, whether 
by the author's direct intent or not). 

• The impetus that drives the plot (if 
the character is not asking a ques- 
tion, his actions within the plot 
cease to matter). 

• The starting point of the charac- 
ter's arc. 

Bronte opens her second chapter with 
the Dramatic Question practically 
bursting out from the depths of Jane’s 
beleaguered soul. After finally taking 
all she can from her cousin and phys- 
ically retaliating in self-defense, Jane 
reinforces her actions by verbaliz- 
ing the question that will drive her 
throughout the rest of the book: “Am 
I a servant?" 

Because the Dramatic Question 
provides the framework for your sto- 
ry, it should always be revealed as near 
to the beginning as possible. It can be 
shared implicitly through the context, 
but because of its importance, you’re 
likely to get more bang for your buck 
by finding a way to state it outright. 

By no means, though, should you 
try to shoehorn in an explicit statement 
of the Dramatic Question. It must flow 
with the story. Like Jane’s passionate 
outburst, it should be wired into the 
foundation of your story’s beginning. If 
you can’t find a place for it in your first 
couple of chapters, consider the possi- 
bility that you’ve begun too soon. See 
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if you can find the first moment in your 
story when the Dramatic Question be- 
comes obvious. This moment will like- 
ly make for your strongest beginning. 

The Dramatic Question sums up 
your character’s innermost desire— and 
therefore the overall goat that will pro- 
pel his progress throughout the story. 
The Dramatic Question rarely pro- 
vides a physical goal, but it provides 
the reason for the character's physi- 
cal goal. His need to find the answer to 
this question is going to be soul deep. 
In the beginning, he may not be fully 
aware of his need to find the answer, 
but it will move him on a subconscious 
level, if nothing else. 

That he has to ask this question at 
the beginning of the story indicates 
he is in a place of lack. In order to 
move from lack to fulfillment, he will 
search for the answer over the course 
of the story. Once he finds and, more 
important, accepts the answer, his 
character arc will come full circle. He’s 
accomplished his story goal, and the 
plot effectively concludes. 

O ACTION BEATS: Action beats— 
the physical movements of characters 
interspersed throughout dialogue- 
are often relegated to two purposes: 
(l) indicating which character is talking 
without resorting to a speaker tag (fie 
said, she asked, etc.), and ( 2 ) breaking 
up lengthy chunks of dialogue. 
Important as these two functions may 
be, they barely scratch the surface 
of the power found within the action 
beat. Bronte could have achieved 
both these purposes by having Jane 
perform a mundane action such as 
clenching her fists, inhaling deeply 
or scrunching her eyebrows. Instead 
she dug deeper and provided both a 
vivid image and further insight into her 
brave and stubborn heroine. 

© THE LIE THE CHARACTER 
BELIEVES: Once you’ve identified 
your story's Dramatic Question, the 
next step is figuring out how to prevent 
the character from immediately finding 
the answer. Often the one thing the 
character needs most (in Jane's case, 
freedom and love) is the one thing she 
believes is impossible to gain. This 


indeed, unless when a chance influx of visitors at Gateshead Hall rendered it nec- 
essary to turn to account all the accommodation it contained: yet it was one of the 
largest and stateliest chambers in the mansion. A bed supported on massive pillars 
of mahogany, hung with curtains of deep red damask, stood out like a tabernacle 
in the centre; the two large windows, with their blinds always drawn down, were 
half shrouded in festoons and falls of similar drapery; the carpet was red; the table 
at the foot of the bed was covered with a crimson cloth; the walls were a soft fawn 
colour with a blush of pink in it; the wardrobe, the toilet-table, the chairs were of 
darkly polished old mahogany. Out of these deep surrounding shades rose high, 
and glared white, the piled-up mattresses and pillows of the bed, spread with a 
snowy Marseilles counterpane. Scarcely less prominent was an ample cushioned 
easy- chair near the head of the bed, also white, with a footstool before it; and 
looking, as I thought, like a pale throne. 

This room was chill, because it seldom had a Are; it was silent, because remote 
from the nursery and kitchen; solemn, because it was known to be so seldom 
entered. The house-maid alone came here on Saturdays, to wipe from the mirrors 
and the furniture a week’s quiet dust: and Mrs. Reed herself, at far intervals, visited it 
to review the contents of a certain secret drawer in the wardrobe, where were stored 
divers parchments, her jewel-casket, and a miniature of her deceased husband; and 
in those last words lies the secret of the red-room — the spell which kept it so lonely 
in spite of its grandeur. 

Mr. Reed had been dead nine years: it was in this chamber he breathed his last; 
here he lay in state; hence his coffin was borne by the undertaker’s men; and, since 
that day, a sense of dreary consecration had guarded it from frequent intrusion. 

My seat, to which Bessie and the bitter Miss Abbot had left me riveted, was a low 
ottoman near the marble chimney-piece; the bed rose before me; to my right hand 
there was the high, dark wardrobe, with subdued, broken reflections varying the 
gloss of its panels; to my left were the muffled windows; a great looking-glass 
between them repeated the vacant majesty of the bed and room. I was not quite 
sure whether they had locked the door; and when I dared move, I got up and went 
to see. Alas! yes: no jail was ever more secure. Returning, I had to cross before the 
looking-glass; my fascinated glance involuntarily explored the depth it revealed. 
All looked colder and darker in that visionary hollow than in reality: and the 
strange little figure there gazing at me, with a white face and arms specking the 
gloom, and glittering eyes of fear moving where all else was still, had the effect of 
a real spirit: I thought it like one of the tiny phantoms, half fairy, half imp, Bessie’s 
evening stories represented as coming out of lone, ferny dells in moors, and 
appearing before the eyes of belated travellers. I returned to my stool. O 

Superstition was with me at that moment; but it was not yet her hour for 
complete victory: my blood was still warm; the mood of the revolted slave was 
still bracing me with its bitter vigour; I had to stem a rapid rush of retrospective 
thought before I quailed to the dismal present. 

All John Reed’s violent tyrannies, all his sisters’ proud indifference, all his moth- 
er’s aversion, all the servants’ partiality, turned up in my disturbed mind like a dark 
deposit in a turbid well. Why was I always suffering, always browbeaten, always 
accused, for ever condemned? Why could I never please? Why was it useless to 
try to win any one’s favour? Eliza, who was headstrong and selAsh, was respected. 
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Georgiana, who had a spoiled temper, a very acrid spite, a captious and insolent 
carriage, was universally indulged. Her beauty, her pink cheeks and golden curls, 
seemed to give delight to all who looked at her, and to purchase indemnity for 
every fault. John no one thwarted, much less punished; though he twisted the 
necks of the pigeons, killed the little pea-chicks, set the dogs at the sheep, stripped 
the hothouse vines of their fruit, and broke the buds off the choicest plants in the 
conservatory: he called his mother “old girl,” too; sometimes reviled her for her 
dark skin, similar to his own; bluntly disregarded her wishes; not unfrequently 
tore and spoiled her silk attire; and he was still “her own darling.” I dared commit 
no fault: I strove to fulfil every duty; and I was termed naughty and tiresome, sul- 
len and sneaking, from morning to noon, and from noon to night. 

My head still ached and bled with the blow and fall I had received: no one had 
reproved John for wantonly striking me; and because I had turned against him to 
avert farther irrational violence, I was loaded with general opprobrium. 

“Unjust! — unjust!” said my reason, forced by the agonising stimulus into preco- 
cious though transitory power: and Resolve, equally wrought up, instigated some 
strange expedient to achieve escape from insupportable oppression — as running away, 
or, if that could not be effected, never eating or drinking more, and letting myself die. 

What a consternation of soul was mine that dreary afternoon! How all my brain 
was in tumult, and all my heart in insurrection! Yet in what darkness, what dense 
ignorance, was the mental battle fought! I could not answer the ceaseless inward 
question — why I thus suffered; now, at the distance of — I will not say how many 
years, I see it clearly. 

I was a discord in Gateshead Hall: I was like nobody there; I had nothing in 
harmony with Mrs. Reed or her children, or her chosen vassalage. If they did 
not love me, in fact, as little did I love them. They were not bound to regard 
with affection a thing that could not sympathise with one amongst them; a het- 
erogeneous thing, opposed to them in temperament, in capacity, in propensities; 
a useless thing, incapable of serving their interest, or adding to their pleasure; 
a noxious thing, cherishing the germs of indignation at their treatment, of con- 
tempt of their judgment. I know that had I been a sanguine, brilliant, careless, 
exacting, handsome, romping child — though equally dependent and friendless — 
Mrs. Reed would have endured my presence more complacently; her children 
would have entertained for me more of the cordiality of fellow-feeling; the ser- 
vants would have been less prone to make me the scapegoat of the nursery. O 

Daylight began to forsake the red-room; it was past four o’clock, and the 
beclouded afternoon was tending to drear twilight. I heard the rain still beat- 
ing continuously on the staircase window, and the wind howling in the grove 
behind the hall; I grew by degrees cold as a stone, and then my courage sank. My 
habitual mood of humiliation, self-doubt, forlorn depression, fell damp on the 
embers of my decaying ire. All said I was wicked, and perhaps I might be so; what 
thought had I been but just conceiving of starving myself to death? That certainly 
was a crime: and was I fit to die? Or was the vault under the chancel of Gateshead 
Church an inviting bourne? In such vault I had been told did Mr. Reed lie bur- 
ied; and led by this thought to recall his idea, I dwelt on it with gathering dread. 

I could not remember him; but I knew that he was my own uncle — my mother’s 
brother — that he had taken me when a parentless infant to his house; and that 


is the Lie the Character Believes. It 
should be introduced simultaneously 
with or shortly after the Dramatic 
Question. 

Only a few paragraphs after 
revealing her Dramatic Question, 
Bronte raises the primary obstacle 
that will prevent Jane from finding the 
answer. When Bessie tells Jane her 
place within a family depends on her 
submissiveness and good behavior, 
she is driving home the Lie Jane will 
keep believing until the end of the sto- 
ry. Not until Jane is able to relinquish 
her belief in this Lie will she be able to 
answer the Dramatic Question, com- 
plete her character arc and gain her 
deepest needs. 

O CHARACTER DESCRIPTION: 

Contemporary writers are often told 
never to use a narrator’s glimpse into 
a mirror as an excuse to have her de- 
scribe her own appearance. We might 
assume that Bronte was able get away 
with using this technique because she 
wasn’t beholden to modern strictures. 
But Bronte doesn’t just get away with 
it; she shows us how to do it with style. 
Jane’s encounter with the mirror re- 
veals only a few details of her appear- 
ance. Instead, Bronte takes advantage 
of the moment to set the scene’s tone 
and further explore Jane’s mindset. 

©THE EXTRAORDINARY FACTOR: 

What makes your protagonist some- 
one worth telling a story about? Why 
is he the hero— and not the sidekick, 
the love interest or even the antago- 
nist? Memorable protagonists should 
always be extraordinary in some way. 
Either they are ordinary people in ex- 
traordinary situations, or, like Jane, 
they are extraordinary people in ordi- 
nary situations. Bronte wastes no time 
demonstrating how different Jane is 
from the rest of the people at Gates- 
head Hall. From the very beginning, 
Bronte shows how out of place Jane 
feels. She then backs up her exam- 
ples by allowing Jane herself to muse 
upon the differences that set her at 
odds with the people around her. Her 
strangeness creates friction, and thus 
conflict, within her normal world. 
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in his last moments he had required a promise of Mrs. 
Reed that she would rear and maintain me as one of her 
own children. Mrs. Reed probably considered she had 
kept this promise; and so she had, I dare say, as well as 
her nature would permit her; but how could she really 
like an interloper not of her race, and unconnected 
with her, after her husband’s death, by any tie? It must 
have been most irksome to find herself bound by a 
hard-wrung pledge to stand in the stead of a parent 
to a strange child she could not love, and to see an 
uncongenial alien permanently intruded on her own 
family group. 

A singular notion dawned upon me. I doubted not — 
never doubted — that if Mr. Reed had been alive he 
would have treated me kindly; and now, as I sat looking 
at the white bed and overshadowed walls — occasionally 
also turning a fascinated eye towards the dimly glean- 
ing mirror — I began to recall what I had heard of dead 
men, troubled in their graves by the violation of their 
last wishes, revisiting the earth to punish the perjured 
and avenge the oppressed; and I thought Mr. Reed’s 
spirit, harassed by the wrongs of his sister’s child, might 
quit its abode — whether in the church vault or in the 
unknown world of the departed — and rise before me 
in this chamber. I wiped my tears and hushed my sobs, 
fearful lest any sign of violent grief might waken a pre- 
ternatural voice to comfort me, or elicit from the gloom 
some haloed face, bending over me with strange pity. 
This idea, consolatory in theory, I felt would be terrible 
if realised: with all my might I endeavoured to stifle 
it — I endeavoured to be firm. Shaking my hair from my 
eyes, I lifted my head and tried to look boldly round the 
dark room; at this moment a light gleamed on the wall. 
Was it, I asked myself, a ray from the moon penetrating 
some aperture in the blind? No; moonlight was still, 
and this stirred; while I gazed, it glided up to the ceiling 
and quivered over my head. I can now conjecture readily 
that this streak of light was, in all likelihood, a gleam 
from a lantern carried by some one across the lawn: but 
then, prepared as my mind was for horror, shaken as 
my nerves were by agitation, I thought the swift darting 
beam was a herald of some coming vision from another 
world. My heart beat thick, my head grew hot; a sound 
filled my ears, which I deemed the rushing of wings; 
something seemed near me; I was oppressed, suffocated: 
endurance broke down; I rushed to the door and shook 
the lock in desperate effort. Steps came running along 


the outer passage; the key turned, Bessie and Abbot 
entered. 

“Miss Eyre, are you ill?” said Bessie. 

“What a dreadful noise! it went quite through me!” 
exclaimed Abbot. 

“Take me out! Let me go into the nursery!” was 
my cry. 

“What for? Are you hurt? Have you seen something?” 
again demanded Bessie. 

“Oh! I saw a light, and I thought a ghost would come.” 
I had now got hold of Bessie’s hand, and she did not 
snatch it from me. 

“She has screamed out on purpose,” declared Abbot, 
in some disgust. “And what a scream! If she had been 
in great pain one would have excused it, but she only 
wanted to bring us all here: I know her naughty tricks.” 

“What is all this?” demanded another voice peremp- 
torily; and Mrs. Reed came along the corridor, her cap 
flying wide, her gown rustling stormily. “Abbot and 
Bessie, I believe I gave orders that Jane Eyre should be 
left in the red-room till I came to her myself.” 

“Miss Jane screamed so loud, ma’am,” pleaded Bessie. 

“Let her go,” was the only answer. “Loose Bessie’s 
hand, child: you cannot succeed in getting out by these 
means, be assured. I abhor artifice, particularly in 
children; it is my duty to show you that tricks will not 
answer: you will now stay here an hour longer, and it 
is only on condition of perfect submission and stillness 
that I shall liberate you then.” 

“O aunt! have pity! Forgive me! I cannot endure 
it — let me be punished some other way! I shall be 
killed if — ” 

“Silence! This violence is all most repulsive:” and so, 
no doubt, she felt it. I was a precocious actress in her 
eyes; she sincerely looked on me as a compound of 
virulent passions, mean spirit, and dangerous duplicity. 

Bessie and Abbot having retreated, Mrs. Reed, 
impatient of my now frantic anguish and wild sobs, 
abruptly thrust me back and locked me in, without 
farther parley. 

I heard her sweeping away; and soon after she was gone, 
I suppose I had a species of fit: unconsciousness closed 
the scene. WW 


Excerpted from Writer's Digest Annotated Classics: Jane Eyre 
by Charlotte Bronte and K.M. Welland, with permission from 
Writer's Digest Books. 
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S usan Mallery is a writing machine. Her output is 
high — when asked to confirm how many novels 
she’s published, she thinks for a moment and 
says, “150 ... ish. It used to matter; now I really don’t 
care.” Her approach is systematic — she made it her mis- 
sion to become an ace at story structure, and developed 
a well-oiled method of seizing an idea, expanding upon 
it with her plot-focused writers group, and putting it to 
the page with startling efficiency. But make no mistake, 
her stories aren’t mechanical. The tagline on her website 


header spells out her heartfelt, reader-focused mission: 
Read. Laugh. Love. 

After cutting her teeth on category romance in the 
’90s, Mallery became a name in the genre. Her cur- 
rent Fool’s Gold series, a contemporary romance set 
in a small town with a man shortage, has 22 novels in 
print and /our more due out this year. She’s also a break- 
out women’s fiction author — her bestselling Blackberry 
Island trilogy wrapped in 2014, and she launched a new 
series with The Girls of Mischief Bay in March. 
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But she’s not too busy writing to invite her readers in — 
taking them up on suggestions of characters who should 
get their own happily-ever-afters, soliciting Facebook 
fans to name fictional locales in her series, posting pho- 
tos of her cooking mishaps — and they respond with 
unabashed loyalty. 

How does she do it all? With warmth, good humor and 
candor, she shares some of her secrets with Writer’s Digest. 

Your first novel was published in 1 992, and 
you first /i/tThe New York Times bestsellers 
list in 2008. So much publishing news is 
about so-called overnight successes. What 
can other writers learn from your trajectory? 
There is much to be learned, but there is as much to be 
learned from what I did wrong as what I did right. To 
go to both ends of the spectrum, the thing I did right 
was I was incredibly persistent. I never gave up; I never 
didn’t believe. My attitude was, I don’t care what it takes, 
this is what I want. 

To be persistent is way more important than talent — 
we all know talented writers who will never publish 
because they won’t get in the chair and write the book. 

I am not the most talented person by miles, but I am 
incredibly determined. 

Another thing I had in my favor was living in Los 
Angeles. I had access — the screenwriters guild did semi- 
nars for nonmembers, UCLA Extension has classes — 
and I took advantage. I’m a big believer in studying craft. 

I think that for every gifted writer who has to learn noth- 
ing to write the most beautiful prose, there are a million 
other people whose writing could be improved by study- 
ing craft. People tend to — I’m published now, so I don’t 
have to do this. What I say is: “You got a phone call. 
Nothing [else] has changed from yesterday when you 
were unpublished and worried about craft.” 

I think in this quest to publish, and self-publish, and 
[engage in] social media, craft is getting lost. At the end 
of the day, readers read because of how the story makes 
them feel. And there is only one way to do that: through 
solid writing. (Yes, there are bestsellers that are badly 
written. Is that our goal? It would be sad if that were our 
goal.) So I’m a huge believer in studying craft, and still 
study craft. If I am speaking at a conference, you will 
find me at a workshop, and more than one. 

The things I did wrong: I was very impatient. It’s like 
the dog: Is it now? Is it now? Is it now? And because of 


that, I made some poor decisions. My goal was to be pub- 
lished, not to have a career, and those are often mutually 
exclusive. 

Until about ’99, 1 had no long-term plan. I never sat 
down and thought. What do I really want? I wrote a lot of 
category [romance]. And in the ’90s, you could make a 
nice living, a srx- figure income, on five books a year. And 
so, it was like. Ha-ha, I work at home in bunny slippers, 
and I make this money and I love what I dol But it wasn’t 
a thoughtful decision. Once I defined my goals, I started 
moving ahead. But it took me 100 books in 16 years to get 
on The New York Times list. Most people aren’t willing 
to do that, and you don’t have to. I didn’t have to. If I’d 
focused more, it would have happened sooner. 

So what were those goals that made such 
a difference? 

I loved category romance. It was a fantastic training 
ground. For readers who haven’t read one and are wrin- 
kling their noses, the thing about a category book is you 
have a specific word count, you have a specific tone, so 
you have framework, but within that framework you 
can do anything. And it is a high-volume business, so 
it taught me to write quickly; it taught me to get into a 
story in a couple of pages, fully develop a romance, have 
a little subplot and get out in 60,000 words. I learned 
what it takes for me to write a book. 

But eventually I wanted to do more. The [framework] 
became confining. And that’s when I sat down, and it 
took me five or srx weeks to develop a plan. I laid out all 
my books on the floor, and first I sorted them by which 
ones had sold the best. Then I sorted them by which 
ones I liked the best. And there was an intersection of 
that. I went through and thought. What do I like to do 
and what do they like to read that matches? And then 
how can I translate that into writing single titles? Because 
I wanted to have a much wider readership. I wanted to 
grow in my career. 

If you read the first three or four single titles I wrote, 
they’re [actually what’s known as] “big category books.” 

I was published by Pocket Books at the time and I had 
Amy Pierpont as my editor (she’s now at Grand Central), 
and we’d have long editorial phone calls at the end of 
which I’d think to myself, I know she’s speaking English, 
but I have no idea what she just said. I would get massive 
revision notes and would rewrite these books two and 
three times, and I know at the end she just had me stop 
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rewriting because she thought, Were getting nowhere. I 
didn’t know what she wanted and she couldn’t explain it. 
I’d never had that before and it was very frustrating. 

About that time I decided to get a master’s [degree]. 
Seton Hill [University], outside of Pittsburgh, has a 
Writing Popular Fiction master’s, and twice a year you 
go for a week and do a residency, and the rest of the 
time it’s online. Your thesis is writing a book, and I 
thought. Well, I can do that. So I took it, and this par- 
ticular residency [agent and writing instructor] Donald 
Maass was [a guest speaker] — Writing the Breakout 
Novel [his Writer’s Digest Books title] is what he was 
talking about. And on the way home, I read a Joan 
Johnston novel. 

Writing a novel is a decision tree: You constantly 
come to a point where you can go one of two ways. 

And a lot of us instinctively go to the kinder, gentler 
way. And in Joan’s book, every decision is, bad thing, 
bad thing, bad thing. It’s like, oh my God. So between 
Pittsburgh and Seattle, I had a revelation. I got it — 
everything my editor had been telling me, everything I 
felt was wrong, it all just. I’m sure I shrieked and fright- 
ened my seatmates on the flight. So I got home and 
called Amy and said, “This is what you’ve been saying.” 
And she’s like, “Yes, this is it!” 

I had just turned in my trilogy: The Sparkling One, 

The Sassy One, The Seductive One. So, I had to rewrite 
the books. It was over the holidays, and I had five weeks. 
Book 1, medium revisions; Book 3, just by dumb luck 
was fine; Book 2, the entire book was redone. I was 
working as many hours a day as I could, icing my hands 
and the whole thing. But that is where everything turned 
around for me. That trilogy, the sales went up — that’s 
where everything changed. 

For a lot of us, spinning even one idea 
into a full-length novel seems like no small 
miracle. In your estimation, what is at the 
heart of a good story idea? How do you 
know when it's going to come together on 
the page? 

Well, because I write either romance or women’s fiction, 
I don’t need a traditional villain, I don’t need a bad 
thing, I don’t need a murder — so in some ways that’s 
good, less to work for, but in some ways it’s bad, 
because if you have a suspense plot you have a natural 
structure and everything flows around it. To write a 


relationship novel, you have to have a strong enough 
conflict and well-rounded enough characters to carry 
you. So it has to be interesting to me, number one. 
We’re going to be spending a lot of time together, and I 
have to either really like you or really dislike you, but I 
don’t want to be neutral. 

For romances, at this point I’ve done everything, so 
there are going to be plot elements that repeat, but they 
have to be fresh, they have to be unique to these characters. 
But I’ve done more than one boss-secretary story. And I’ll 
probably do more. I happen to like a good boss-secretary 
story! I make it fun for me, and for the reader, but I’m the 
first reader, so it must be entertaining. 

In women’s fiction, I tend to write in groups of three, 
and have individual stories that are woven together — three 
women, on three journeys, connected by a location, a job, 
a disease, whatever. And then it’s a growing process. The 
freebies are long gone. Writing only gets harder. I’ve joked 
that I’ve written aU the easy books and now there’s just the 
hard books. TTow do I make this better than the last booki 
That benchmark gets higher and higher. 

Writing so many books a year, I'm guessing 
you don't do rewrite after rewrite. What are 
your secrets for getting a solid draft written 
the first time around? 

The first thing is: Find your weakness. For me it was 
plotting. Emotion, character, super strong — everybody 
knows something instinctively if they’re writing. You 
need to focus on what you’re bad at, and make that your 
strength. Because when you’re really good at your bad 
thing, it’s sort of like you’re there, writing -wise. For me it 
was plot, so that’s what I studied. I took plotting, screen- 
writing, story structure. And I now teach workshops on 
plotting. I’m a serious plotter, I understand story struc- 
ture, I know turning points. You give me a movie, I can 
break it down and do a lecture on it. That took years. 

I don’t work in a vacuum. I have a plot group — 
a group of writers, we meet twice a year and we brain- 
storm. I know them, they know me, we trust each other. 
Our process is, we do two books per person — there are 
four of us, so eight books, twice a year, so everyone gets 
four books a year [brainstormed by the group] . 

We go into plot group with notes, some germ of a 
[book] idea, and a list: “These are the conflicts I’ve done 
for the past five books, so I can’t do these . . .” We meet 
in person. We record the sessions. So for The Girls of 
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Mischief Bay, I [knew it was going to be about] three 
women, every one at a different place: One of them is 
30, one is 40, one is 50. 1 knew their names, what their 
situations were. For example, Nicole is the one who’s 
30; She’s married, she’s got a little boy who’s 5, she has 
a small business, and her husband just quit his job 
to write a screenplay without talking to her [about it 
first]. So I went into plot group and said, “Here’s what 
I know. I have no idea if they stay together.” We had a 
debate about it, and then at the end we came to a deci- 
sion. They convinced me they were right, and that’s 
what happens in the book. And we’ll do that for all 
three characters. 

In [brainstorming] a romance, we walk away with 
his conflict, her conflict, the three turning points — 
because we [all] use the same story structure— and 
a resolution. 

And it’s exhausting. I mean, it seems easy, but we 
come home wiped out, because it’s three days of just 
pure brain work. And we have a code of silence. 

I know what I’m writing this year, and I have a very 
good idea about what I’m writing next year. I’m more 
comfortable when I know. 

There's a noticeable difference between a 
sex scene in a Fool's Gold book and one 
in Mischief Bay. How do you decide how 
steamy to make those scenes? 

Right. Well, there are several factors. For example, the 
Christmas hardcovers don’t have consummated sex 
on-screen, because it seems weird — it’s a little gifty 
hardcover you could give your grandma. [So] some of 
it is the books themselves. I have a level of sensuality 
I’m comfortable with, personality-wise, and what I 
want to write. I have never had a discussion with an 
editor saying, “More . . .” “Less . . .” No. But I write sexy 
enough that the majority of the people are happy. And 
I have to say, I totally am grateful for Fifty Shades of 
Grey because now, when people say, “How sexy are your 
books?” I can say, “I’m like a 27 to a 30.” 

Does the popularity of a book like that 
change the parameters at all? 

I don’t think so. You know who it changes? It changes 
the stupid media people who are now like, “Ooh, sexy 
books. . . .” It’s like, those books have been sexy aU along — 


BRINGING SEXY BACK 

Mallery dishes more about talking sex with 
readers, and even using their names in books, 
at writersdigest.com/writers-workbook-1 5. 


you’re just late to the party! You’re all wide-eyed and 
astonished, but this has been going on for decades. 

There's been a lot of talk that the romance 
genre in particular has exploded with the 
rise of of e-readers. Is that something 
you've seen? 

Oh yes, my readership has grown with everybody else’s. 
The digital thing has been really good because backlist 
has always been a problem. Nobody has the space to keep 
150 of my books in a store. But digitally, everything’s 
available. So five years ago when people said they read 
every book [I’d ever written], I was thinking. No, you 
haven’t. Now, it’s possible they have — and I want to apolo- 
gize for some of the earlier ones. I was young and foolish. 

You really have done so much. Any plans for — 

Slowing down? [Laughs.] The problem I have is there’s 
not anything I like to do as much as I like to write. 

When I first started writing, 10 pages [a day was] my 
goal. Then I took a workshop by David Gerrold, and 
he [said], “Increase your output by 10 percent.” So I 
started writing 11 pages a day. I worked up to 20, where 
I was comfortable for many years. And then the last five 
or six years, there’s just so much more to do in a day, so 
I do about 15. 

Well, somewhere in that process, I went to a work- 
shop and found out my favorite writer on the planet, 
Linda Howard, wrote two pages a day. And I thought. 

Oh my God, she’s, like, a real writer. I’m just some hack. 

I want to he Linda Howard, so I’m going to write two 
pages a day. So I wrote two pages a day. So 15 minutes 
[later] — I happened to be in the middle of a book, so 
it was really fast — I sat there and I thought, OK! I will 
never he Linda Howard. I need to move on. And that’s 
sort of where I’ve always been. I’m very, very, very 
lucky — I love what I do. WW 

Jessica Strawser is the editor of Writer's Digest. 
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Selective 

Storytelling 

When writing nnemoir, knowing which nnonnents to capture 
in your story's lens is key. Here's how to franne a lifetinne of 
experiences into a focused, compelling portrait. 


BY PAULA BALZER 


1 
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J oan Didions award-winning memoir The Year of 
Magical Thinking begins, not ends, with death. It is 
the sudden loss of her husband that launches her into 
the “year of magical thinking.” The story starts the second 
her husband’s life ends, and at that very moment the first 
parameter of the story is (very tragically) set. 

When attempting to translate a significant portion of 
your life’s story, it is crucial that you set limits early on 
and decide which portion of your life will prove to be the 
most colorful, provocative and representative of the story 
you wish to tell. If you don’t set limits early in the writing 
process, your story can easily get out of control, meander 
and become completely disorganized. A well- crafted 
memoir will encapsulate a specific story that fits some- 
where within the larger framework of your life. 











Thankfully, not all memoirs are written under such 
dark circumstances (although if you are an avid reader of 
the genre, you know by now that a good number of them 
are). The sudden and dramatic death of Didions husband 
provided an obvious beginning to her story. But do all 
life stories have such clear starting and, for that matter, 
ending points? Unless your story begins when you 
received an unpleasant diagnosis, the day your spouse 
left, or — on the brighter side of things — when you won 


several hundred million dollars in the lottery, memoirs 
often start with more of a whimper than a bang. The 
same is true of endings. Some memoirs end with com- 
plete resolution, some leave us at a comfortable middle 
point, and others leave us hanging. How do you know 
when to end a story that might still be going on? 

Setting these kinds of parameters isn’t about blowing 
your reader away with a gripping first page or wrapping 
up a complicated memoir with a perfectly poetic ending. 
It’s about sorting out your story before you find yourself 
buried in so many details — memories, ideas, facts, tan- 
gents, anecdotes — that you can’t dig yourself out. 

Without having a clear framework in mind before you 
begin your story, you risk losing sight of why you started 
writing your memoir in the first place. 

1. FIND YOUR MOMENT 
OF DISCOVERY. 

How does a writer decide where to begin when a life story 
is so full of laughter, conversations, friendships, adven- 
tures, tragedies and day-to-day memories? Knowing how 
to literally begin telling a story is a huge challenge for any 
writer — whether your story opens the day you leapt out 
of an airplane, or starts more subtly, at the moment you 
began to realize that your marriage was over. With the 
latter example, do you start with a description of what 
you were thinking? Or maybe with the conversation you 
had with your husband when you woke up that day? 
Maybe that moment came while you were watching the 
clock, waiting for your husband to come home on your 
anniversary. Or maybe it was the morning he stopped 
asking you if you wanted a second cup of coffee. 

As a memoirist, it’s important that you take a step 
back and recognize when your personal journey began. 
This is your moment of discovery, and it sets the first 
parameter of your memoir. I realize this sounds a bit 
grand, but I promise it’s not as dramatic as it seems, and 
thinking along these lines when planning your memoir 
will prove to be incredibly helpful. 
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The moment of discovery is the key moment signal- 
ing that the memoirist’s story has begun. In her mem- 
oir A Three Dog Life, Abigail Thomas recalls her own 
moment of discovery: 


Monday, April 24, at nine forty at night, our door- 
man Pedro called me on the intercom. "Your dog is 
in the elevator," he said. The world had just changed 
forever, and I think I knew it even then. 


“Your dog is in the elevator.” After her doorman spoke 
these words, Abigail learned that her husband, who was 
out walking the dog, had been hit by a car and had sus- 
tained a traumatic brain injury. Her memoir is a moving 
and eloquent account of her life with a man who lives in 
the continual present. While I’m sure the author wishes 
she had never heard those words, it is her skill as a mem- 
oirist that enables her to recognize them as a moment of 
discovery. It was that sentence that signaled the begin- 
ning of her new life, as difficult as it may be. 

What makes Thomas’ moment of discovery so aston- 
ishing is that it is such an incredible mixture of ordinary 
and bizarre. Although she had not yet learned about the 
accident, the situation immediately suggested to her that 
something was desperately wrong. Several connections 
must have been made in her mind at once for her to real- 
ize that this simple scenario — her dog returning home 
alone from his walk out on the city streets — was just the 
beginning of a tragic and dramatic story. She was able to 
trace the beginning of all the massive changes she was 
about to experience back to this one particular moment. 


^ 
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QUICK TIPS: 


HANDLING DIFFICULT MEMORIES 

Committing your life story to paper is sure to 
bring up loads of memories, some easier to 
handle than others. Writing a memoir, even 
one that's ultimately happy, can begin with 
some painful reminders of a person you used 
to be. If you're finding yourself with a big, 
gaping hole in your memoir, or you're finding 
the beginning of your story painful to revisit, 
it might be time to think about why this par- 
ticular portion is difficult to handle. You might 
want to consider dealing with this section 
in another format until you feel more com- 
fortable with the material. A personal essay, 
extensive journaling, a blog entry, a short 
story or a magazine article might allow you to 
explore this portion of your story and get over 
any hurdles that are stopping you from moving 
forward with the rest of your memoir. 


Not only does this moment of discovery provide 
the first parameter of her story, but it is also engaging, 
powerful and meaningful, and it draws the reader in 
right from the beginning. 

2. DON’T SEARCH FOR SOMETHING 
THAT ISN’T THERE. 

Perhaps you’ve chosen to write about your bucolic 
upbringing in a small town in Iowa, where everyone loved 
each other. After winning a football scholarship, you 
became the town doctor, beloved by aU, and you married 
your high school sweetheart and eventually had four kids 
who are even more wonderful and noble than you. 

Sounds pretty picturesque, right? So should you start 
digging through your family files to see if you had any 
aunts who might have lived in the attic for a spell? Or ask 
around to see if you’re related to any devil worshippers 
or ax murders? Do you need to get arrested in order to 
make your memoir marketable? 

No, no and no. 
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The parameters you set for your story may be very per- 
sonal and subtle, or they may be big and unmistakable. 

But remember, this isn’t about drama; you just need to stay 
focused and work within the boundaries you’ve chosen. If 
you’ve decided that four years in the life of a smaU-town 
doctor will make for a great memoir, there is nothing 
wrong with opening your story with a scene from your 
waiting room. It doesn’t need to be the scene of a grisly 
accident. It just needs to fit the story you plan to write. 

3. WORK WITH THE END IN SIGHT. 

Perhaps one of the biggest challenges of memoir writing 
is knowing when to end your own story. Some memoirs 
will have natural endings, such as when a battle with a 
long illness ends, when a person leaves a difficult situa- 
tion, after a particular decision is made, or even after a 
trip has ended. But when a situation is ongoing, how do 
you possibly decide when it is appropriate to end your 
own story? While it may seem counterintuitive to know 
how to conclude a book before you’ve truly gotten into 
the thick of things. I’m a firm believer that when writing 
a memoir it is best to work with the end in sight. 

One of the biggest advantages to memoir writing is 
that you usually have access to most of the materials 
right up front, since the story is largely composed of your 
own memories. Because memoirists have the advantage 
of knowing everything they have to work with, you can 
start to envision where you would like your story to go 
and to plan how to reach that ending point. 

I think it’s important to remember that the ending of 
a memoir means the ending of this particular story. With 
memoir writing, it is the author’s job to place this param- 
eter appropriately in the story to give the reader closure. 
While the memoirist’s story may change the very next day, 
or maybe the following week, or several years from now, 
at some point a decision needs to be made about how 
much of the story is appropriate to relay in this book. 

So if your memoir cannot be wrapped up easily at an 
obvious point in time, try answering the following ques- 
tions when making a plan to tie things up: 

• Is there an ongoing theme in my memoir that can 
come full circle in my ending? Is there a memory or 
event that I can use to demonstrate this? 

• Is there a specific age or year of my life I want to end 
with? (If so, be sure you know why — how does this 
play into your memoir as a whole?) 


EXERCISE; 


YOUR MOMENT OF DISCOVERY 

1 . Abigail Thomas' moment of discovery 
wasn't necessarily the moment she 
received a specific piece of news, but the 
moment she pieced together the informa- 
tion in a way that was meaningful to her. 

2. Think about your situation — whether it be 
a divorce, a death, an illness, another kind 
of loss or something else. When did the 
situation become real to you? Obviously, 
being told that you have breast cancer 
makes the situation pretty real. But maybe 
it didn't sink in until you realized you 
couldn't run the marathon next year. Or 
maybe your divorce didn't feel final when 
you signed the papers, but when you got 
out the Christmas tree and put it up by 
yourself for the first time. It's your moment 
of discovery, so be sure you're conveying 
it in a way that feels authentic to you. 


• Was there a decision I made or an action I took at 
some point in my story that changed the direction 
of my life? 

• Was there an internal change that took place? An 
emotional response to something that happened 
that played a key role in my story? 

As a memoirist, you face many considerations when 
writing your story: how to structure it, what events to 
include or leave out, what tone and voice you should 
employ, and more. But perhaps the most important 
considerations are the parameters for your memoir. 
Setting these parameters — making these decisions — 
before you sit down to type will ultimately save you 
time and will result in a story that is centered, focused 
and compelling to read. WW 


Excerpted from Writing and Selling Your Memoir ©201 1 by 
Paula Balzer, with permission from Writer's Digest Books. 
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Voice 

Lessons 


A unique voice is what will make your essay, memoir 
or narrative nonfiction piece stand out from the crowd 
Here's how to find yours — and make it sing. 


BY ADAIR LARA 



I was at a writing conference when an agent on a 
panel about narrative nonfiction grew exasperated 
and yelled to the crowd of aspiring writers: “Voice! 
Voice! Anything else you can fix!” 

She meant that when you’re writing narrative non- 
fiction — whether it’s an essay, a memoir, or another type 
of true story with an arc — the success of the story being 
told is completely dependent upon the person telling it. 
You have to nail the storytelling voice from the beginning 
because it governs everything you do next — in choosing 
what to show us, interpreting events for us, informing us, 
entertaining us and gluing everything together. 

Voice is the personality behind the writing. Even 
when writing a first-person account, your voice should 
be shaped for each particular story. And conversely, 
even when the author keeps himself entirely off the page, 
his voice is still there. It’s in the attitude he has toward 
his subject — grave, amused, scientific, intimate. It’s in 
his word choice — “in October,” or “under an October 
sky.” It’s even in the details he notices — Mary Roach in 
Packing for Mars, for instance, can’t resist asking the 
astronauts about their diapers. 

For a book to succeed, the reader has to relate to the 
voice. Nothing else matters if she doesn’t. The book will be 
lying across the room, unread, or sitting in a desk drawer, 
unpublished. A relatable voice is confident, intelligent, 
vulnerable, personable, authentic and trustworthy. You 
want to follow this person around. You want to be her 
friend. 

The content — the story you’re telling, the one you want 
to amaze people with, change their lives with? That comes 
second. Say you fall out of a prop plane in the Andes and 
are captured by a lost tribe, only to survive, go online and 
find it happened to six other people, all of whom have 
written books and already have agents. 

With a great voice, though, you can write about some- 
thing that’s been written about before and sell it anyway. 

Paula Balzer, the agent who received a manuscript 
called Candy Girl from a former stripper named Diablo 
Cody, said: “I wasn’t interested based on the subject 


matter alone. Stripping had been covered before (no pun 
intended), and I didn’t think the author was likely to add 
much to an already crowded market. But then there was 
the voice. After just one paragraph, I was a) completely 
convinced that stripping was the solution to all of her 
problems, b) laughing uncontrollably and c) definitely 
interested in being along for the entire ride, or at least 
250-plus pages.” 

The trick is to get it right from the beginning. You can’t 
go back and fix the voice later. It’s not the paint on the 
wall, it’s the wall itself 

TO SET THE MOOD, START WITH THE 
FIRST SENTENCE. 

I’m over at my bookshelves, leafing through first pages. 

Jenny Tawson’s memoir. Let’s Pretend This Never 
Happened, begins: “This book is totally true, except for 
the parts that aren’t.” There’s a confident voice. 

Eats, Shoots & Leaves by Lynne Truss, a bestseller 
about punctuation, opens with: “Either this will ring bells 
for you, or it won’t.” We could be sharing a glass of wine 
while mulling the uses of the semicolon. 
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My well-worn copy of Bill Brysons book about going 
to Europe, Neither Here nor There, opens with: “In winter 
Hammerfest is a thirty- hour ride by bus from Oslo, 
though why anyone would want to go there in winter 
is a question worth considering.” 

First he gives us a fact. A fact doesn’t have voice. 
Anybody can state that same fact in the same way. But 
this is not a guidebook. The fun is in the reading, and, I 
suspect, in the writing. Bryson has a point of view about 
this Hammerfest place. 

Bryson is funny, but a good voice doesn’t have to be 
funny. No one ever accused Joan Didion of having a sense 
of humor. Here she is in her essay collection The White 
Album, ruminating on the California pipelines: “Some of 
us who live in arid parts of the world think about water 
with a reverence others might find excessive. The water 
I win draw tomorrow from my tap in Malibu is today 
crossing the Mojave Desert from the Colorado River, and 
I like to think about exactly where that water is.” 

All of these writers are in a mood, aren’t they? Who 
even thinks about where the water in the tap comes from, 
let alone exactly where it is in its journey? This is not the 
authorial voice droning on. It’s a person. 

How did they arrive at those voices? They started with 
their own personalities, whether personable and chatty, 
or reserved. Then they picked up tricks from other 
writers. Cynthia Ozick kept a copy of E.M. Forster’s A 
Passage to India on her desk. Junot Diaz was blown away 
by Cormac McCarthy. Pull apart the narrative nonfiction 
books you particularly love. You’re recognizing in them 
yourself, your sensibility, your slant on things. Ask your- 
self what makes them work. Use them as models. 

TO MAKE IT NATURAL, 

MAKE IT FAST. 

Dewey, a student in one of my workshops, has been trying 
to write a book, part memoir and part guide for parents of 
kids with learning abilities, for 10 years. She’s written doz- 
ens of drafts. Each time she’d read a section aloud in class, 
it was a struggle to concentrate on the reading, though the 
room was quiet. Dewey didn’t see that her passion for the 
subject, her desire to get a message out to other parents, 
made her voice on the page sound academic. 

Those of us in the workshop knew Dewey had a voice. 
She’d once sent us all a memorable email explaining, “My 
husband and I have just returned from depositing our 


24-year-old dyslexic daughter in her sight unseen, over- 
priced apartment in London for her four-month intern- 
ship with a ‘social club’ startup.” That was Dewey off the 
cuff. That was a voice that held our attention. And that 
was the voice that we coaxed her to bring to her book. 

I make my students write fast by emailing them 
prompts (tailored for their individual writing projects) to 
be completed in one 15 -minute writing session. I’m always 
astonished at how much flows from that — unscripted, un- 
self- conscious sentences set down fast. It’s impossible not 
to succeed at prompts. You’re freed from worrying about 
craft — where this will fit in the book, or how to 
construct a scene — and your natural voice emerges. 

When you’re seriously at work writing your serious 
book, you can get caught up in all that you have to say. 
That can freeze voice in its tracks. It might be coming 
out a little stiff and self-conscious. 

So don’t work seriously on your serious book. Play 
around. Experiment. Loosen up. And the best way I 
know of to do that is to write fast. 

TO GET IT FINISHED, PUT 
YOURSELF ON DEADLINE. 

In Ray Bradbury’s Zen in the Art of Writing, he tells of 
how he wrote Fahrenheit 451. He’d been unable to get 
any writing done at home because he had young children 
who wouldn’t stop screaming. So he went to the library 
to write. The library had typewriters that you could use 
for 30 minutes when you put in a dime. Ray was strug- 
gling with money at the time, so he didn’t have many 
dimes. He’d pop in the coin and then type frantically 
for 30 minutes. In between, he’d walk around the library, 
planning his next session. The rest, as they say, is history. 

Know how Tom Wolfe got started? He’d been 
assigned a story about a hot rod and custom car show in 
California for Esquire when he found himself blocked. 

He knew how magazine pieces were written, but his 
wasn’t coming out right no matter how many times he 
crumpled up the page and started over. 

He gave up and called his editor, Byron Dobell, who said, 
“Well, OK, just type up your notes and send them over.” 

So Wolfe started typing at about 8 p.m. in the form 
of a memo that began, “Dear Byron.” He started with 
the first time he saw the custom cars. Freed of any 
need to write the piece properly, he typed like a 
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WORKSHEET: Why So Serious? 

We tend to be serious about ourselves and about our chosen subjects. But it's hard to find a voice that way. Here are 
two exercises to help you look at the main character in your story — whether that's you, or another real-life figure — in a 
less reverential way. 

1 . Write a sloppy and funny synopsis in which you make as much fun of your narrator's beliefs and actions in the 
course of the story as you can. 

Here's part of my student Jason McMonagle's memoir-in-progress: 

/ had just been dumped by my partner; he was perfect — handsome, charismatic, spiritual. He did, how- 
ever, lack one small detail that became too hard to ignore; he did not find me at all attractive. When 
this point became obvious, the climactic breaking of my heart occurred. So naturally, I thought for just a 
moment, it would be in my best interest to begin drinking again. 

Does that give you an idea? Now it's your turn: 


2. Write a few lines about your main character as her worst enemy would describe her. Not sure where to begin? 
Try one of these: 

I know what Mary's about. The thing about Mary that nobody else knows is ... 


He was embarrassed about the smallest things. For instance ... 


She is so ridiculous. Let me give you an example. 


3. Grab a timer and free-write about your protagonist for three minutes. Don't stop, don't erase, don't let your pen 
come off the paper or your hands off the keyboard. Just let the words flow. 
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madman. All night. At 6:15, he took the 49-page memo 
over to Esquire. 

At 4 p.m., Dobell called to say he was taking off the 
“Dear Byron” and running the rest in the magazine. 

That became “The Kandy-Kolored Tangerine- Flake 
Streamlined Baby,” a benchmark in narrative nonfiction. 

TO GET IT RIGHT, MAKE YOUR 
READER THE BOSS. 

Voice is the most obvious thing in the world, but it’s hard 
to see it objectively in something you yourself wrote. You 
see there’s a problem — the writing is flat or something. 
But it doesn’t occur to you that that problem is your own 
voice. We look at our pages and see what we intended to 
write — the content — but not how it sounds. 

Speaking for myself, every moribund writing project 
stacked on the shelves of my office petered to a halt be- 
cause the voice was wrong. Did 1 realize it at the time? 1 
did not. Instead, I’d decide something else was wrong. I’d 
take it apart and put it together again, change it from the 
first to the third person, beef up the role of one character 
and eliminate another, rewrite the sentences until each 
one was a jewel, cover the dining table with notes and 
outlines and then bombard friends with yet another ver- 
sion of the first 50 pages. 

Those friends sometimes said a little timid something 
about the voice, something 1 could easily overlook. 

While readers nicely point out the images they like, or 
the interesting fact about cow dipping, no one wants to 
criticize the voice on the page, because it’s yours — and 
you’re standing right there. 

Push them to tell you what they don’t like. “1 didn’t 
want to hear the history of the F-16 on the first page.” 
“The narrator sounds kind of whiny.” “My mind wan- 
dered on the second page. What happened to the cow?” 

My student Ann hitchhiked through the Middle East 
with her sister Boo in the early ’60s, before anybody else 
even thought of going there, and is writing about it. 1 
wasn’t afraid to challenge her to stop saying “we.” Nothing 
ever happens to a “we” on the page. Her sister would likely 
tell her own version of that story. This one belongs to Ann. 

The truth is, the voice can drift even when the sentences 
are lovely, and even when your choice of “cerulean” to 
describe the sky is so fetching that it takes the reader a 
couple of pages to realize that he’s been wondering how 
long it’s been since he got his tires rotated. 


Zero in on anything you might skip over while read- 
ing a section aloud to somebody, or any place where an 
honest reader tells you her interest waned. This often 
comes down to backstory — the stuff you think we need 
to know before you can tell us what happened. Usually, 
we can do without it. Just plunge in — you’ll know when 
you need a flashback, because there is something that 
can only be explained that way. Sometimes 1 think that 
backstory is a rest stop for the writing. It’s tiring to keep 
driving a story forward — it takes energy, imagination, 
grit. How much more pleasant to pull into the equivalent 
of the rest stops that dot the highways, stop the car and 
write about something you already know well and feel 
comfortable yammering on about? 

Also, this may seem counterintuitive when it comes 
to voice, but cut out all the talking. That delicious blank 
page might seem just the place to air some views you 
have that are pertinent to the topic at hand. You know 
you’re doing it because the writing just got easier. You’re 
in the flow, saying it like it is! 

Writing does not usually flow. Done right, it’s hard 
work. Back when 1 had a newspaper column, I’d some- 
times hit a passage where 1 just knew 1 was nailing it, 
saying something so eloquent, so important . . . and after 
some experience, 1 knew enough to just stop. 1 wasn’t 
writing, 1 was just talking on the page. 

Cut anything that smacks of an agenda, or anything 
boring. You can’t fix boring. You want to talk about losing 
the winery in an acrimonious family lawsuit. The reader 
doesn’t want to read that. He wants the funny story of how 
you became a wine consultant on a cruise ship afterward. 

This will be your constant process: Cross out non- 
voice; keep the lively bits. Fill in the holes with voice. 

Without voice there is no reader, except perhaps your 
most dedicated and selfless friends. 

Make the reader the boss. The reader is the boss. 

He likes the person talking to him to have some unex- 
pected insight, or some authority to hold forth on 
whatever the topic is. He wants to be entertained, or 
moved. He wants to have his curiosity aroused, not 
driven off by information overload. And he wants to 
read writing that flatters his intelligence: subtext, indir- 
ection, irony, subtlety. WW 

Adair Lara (adairlara.com) is a writer, teacher and former editor in 
San Francisco. She is the author of Naked, Drunk and Writing. Her 
book of voice lessons in writing. Make Your Memoir Suck Less, is 
forthcoming from Ten Speed Press in Spring 2016. 
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Power Up Your 

Nonfiction Book Proposal 


When pitching your nonfiction book idea, making your proposal stand out 
requires knowing what's already on shelves — and how your book 
would stack up against the competition (no pun intended). 

Here's how to craft a Competitive Analysis. 


BY NINA AMIR 



I t’s a rare book that is “the only one” of its kind. If 
you want to create a successful nonfiction book pro- 
posal, you need to go to the trouble of producing a 
Competitive Analysis. 

A client of my book coaching business once had a 
book idea resulting from a talk she’d been asked to give 
for an organization. The more she prepared her pre- 
sentation, the more excited she became about the topic: 
women and leadership. In researching her talk, she’d 
already gone through a process similar to outlining a 
Table of Contents, and she’d even come up with a catchy 
acronym for her approach. Here’s the problem she faced: 
This writer had no idea how many other books already 
existed on the topic of women and leadership — my quick 
search on Amazon yielded more than 20,000 results. Not 
only that, she had not considered: 

• How her book would be different from the others 
• If the category required another book on the topic 
• How to make her book stand out 


The more I explained how a successful nonfiction book had 
to be both unique and necessary — how it had to “fill a hole 
on the shelf in the bookstore” — the more she felt that her 
great idea no longer sounded so good. In fact, it still might 
have been a great idea. But she needed to be strategic in 
shaping it. She needed to evaluate her book concept against 
the competition, and show how it would rise above it. 

CONDUCT A SOLID 
COMPETITIVE ANALYSIS 

In the “Competing Books” or “Competitive Analysis” sec- 
tion of your proposal, you provide agents and acquisitions 
editors with a detailed look at other books on your topic 
and how yours compares. The sawiest authors also use this 
information to improve the book idea they’re proposing — 
until it’s one an agent or publisher can’t say no to. 

You may think stiff competition bodes poorly for 
your book. In truth, if there are many bestsellers in your 
category, that proves a market exists for books like yours. If 
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you can show that your idea offers new benefits to readers, 
you can make a case that it will sell just as well — if not better. 

Conversely, a category with few books and little com- 
petition could represent an opportunity to dominate the 
niche, if you can load your proposal with facts that show 
how your book is unique and necessary and that a market 
exists for it. 

1. TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION YOUR BOOK'S CATEGORY 
AND TOPIC, compile a list of competing titles (books 
that cover similar information or tell a similar story) by 
searching physical bookstore and library shelves as well 
as sites such as Amazon, Barnes & Noble, LibraryThing, 
Goodreads, Book Depository and general search engines. 

2. CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING FACTORS, looking Carefully 
at each of the competing books you’ve identified: 

• How does it differ from the book you want to write? 
Is the scope of the book different? How so? Does it 
have different benefits? What are they? 

• How is it similar to the book you want to write? 

• What are its pros and cons? 

• How would you improve upon it? 

• What promises does the author make to readers? 

• What promises does the author fail to make that he 
could or should have (or that you can)? 

3. STUDY REVIEWS OF THE COMPETING BOOKS YOU HAVE 
IDENTIFIED. You Can learn a lot from what readers think 
is good, bad or missing. Plan to include in your book the 
things that are weak or absent in the competition. 

4. VISIT COMPETING AUTHORS' WEBSITES. See what else 
you can learn about their books’ sales, market, reader- 
ship, etc. 

5. LOOK AT THE COMPETING AUTHORS' BIOS. Consider: 

• What are the authors’ credentials (or lack thereof)? 
How do yours compare? 

• Will it help or hurt you to have different qualifica- 
tions or similar ones? 

USE THE ANALYSIS TO IMPROVE 
YOUR IDEA 

1. ASK YOURSELF: IS THERE A HOLE ON THE SHELF IN YOUR 
CATEGORY? What sort of book is missing? Describe 
the “perfect” book to fill that hole. Now, how does your 
book idea compare to the book you just described? Are 
you offering something other authors have not delivered? 


WD BACK TO BASICS: 

Need more info on what your proposal should 
look like as a whole? Visit writersdigest.com/ 
writers-workbook-1 5 for the essentials. 


Make a list of things you need to do to stand out in 
your niche. 

2. BASED ON YOUR EVALUATION, DECIDE IF YOU NEED TO 
MAKE CHANGES TO YOUR CONCEPT. Drawing on the 
factors you identified in aU the steps leading up to this 
point, strengthen your idea so that it: 

• Tells a fresh story 

• Offers a different perspective or new angle 

• Presents a compelling argument that other authors 
have not made 

• Provides different data or more current information 

• Takes readers on a singular journey 

3. COMPARE YOUR CREDENTIALS TO THAT OF THE 
COMPETING AUTHORS YOU HAVE IDENTIFIED. 

• Are you equipped to join the ranks of these authors? 
What do you need to do or be to compete with 
them? Do you need a larger platform? What steps 
can you take to broaden your expertise or reach? 

• What else can you do to show that you are the best 
person to write this book at this time? 

4. ONCE YOU'VE MADE YOUR BOOK'S CONCEPT AS 
ORIGINAL AND NECESSARY AS IT CAN POSSIBLY BE, ADD 
YOUR COMPETITIVE ANALYSIS TO YOUR BOOK PROPOSAL. 

Narrow the competition to five you feel are the closest 
(and strongest, favoring books that seem to have sold 
well) in comparison to your own project. For each one, 
list the title, subtitle, author, publisher, copyright year, 
number of pages, format (paperback or hardcover) and 
price. Then summarize how it’s similar to your idea (or 
how it helps readers) as well as how it’s different. 

Finish this section with a brief paragraph about 
how your book stands out from the competition as 
a whole. WW 


Excerpted from The Author Training Manual © 2014 by Nina Amir, 
with permission from Writer's Digest Books. 
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Where Personal Essays 



Meet 

Spirituality 

Reveal struggles or inner conflicts that nnake us all hunnan, 
and readers everywhere will relate. 


BY DINTY W. MOORE 



NONFICTION TECHNIQUES 


I f the essayist’s primary charge is to dive headlong 
into uncertainty, it is no wonder that writing about 
spiritual matters has always been front and center 
in the personal essay tradition. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine, written in the late 
fourth century by a Christian bishop and theologian, 
may indeed be the world’s first memoir, and all of these 
centuries later the book remains powerful and startling. 
Why? 

Because Augustine was honest. He didn’t claim that 
his Christian beliefs were uncomplicated or that he fully 
understood every difficult aspect of his faith. He went 
straight to the doubt and contradictions. 

The spiritual memoir may exist within a specific 
religious tradition — Judaic, Islamic, Sufic, Hindu, 
Christian, Zoroastrian — or it may be rooted entirely 


EXERCISE 


GETTING STARTED 

Below, you'll find a list of prompts that will get you 
started writing your spiritual essay. It's important 
to note that these prompts are not strict guidelines 
or rigid maps. If one seems to direct you down a 
certain path, but your instincts suggest a different 
path, follow your instincts. The goal is to discover 
your spiritual questions, not mine. 

1. How do you pray? Do you kneel down beside 
the bed the way a child is taught to do it? Do 
you fold your hands? Do you even use words? 
Can action be prayer? What about meditation? 

2. If you knew for sure that there was no Heaven 
or Hell, would you act differently in your life? 

3. What does sacred mean to you? 

4. Write a brief essay titled "My First Sin." You 
needn't define sin the way a priest or rabbi 
might define it. The definition is up to you. 

5. Author Tobias Wolff suggests that writing the 
personal essay calls upon us to "surrender for a 
time our pose of unshakeable rectitude, and to 
admit that we are, despite our best intentions, 
subject to all manner of doubt and weakness 
and foolish wanting." Are you guilty of acting 


outside of organized religion. There are, in fact, spiri- 
tual writings from atheists and agnostics, from those 
who embrace New Age philosophies, and from those so 
uncertain of their basic beliefs that they have no idea 
where to place themselves. 

What unites the spiritual essay is the quest to explore 
life’s basic mysteries: Is there a God (or Higher Power, or 
unexplained force that knits the universe together)? How 
do we know? What should we do with our doubt or cer- 
tainty about what this God or power expects of us? If we 
are to live our beliefs, what is the proper way to act? 

Philip Zaleski, editor of the discontinued Best 
American Spiritual Writing anthology, has defined the 
genre in a similar fashion, saying that spiritual writing 
“deals with the bedrock of human existence — why we are 


righteous and sure in your life when in truth 
you are probably less certain than you seem 
to others? 

6. Rainer Maria Rilke offers this advice: "Be 
patient toward all that is unsolved in your 
heart and ... try to love the questions them- 
selves like locked rooms and like books that 
are written in a very foreign tongue." What is 
unsolved in your heart? What questions have 
you locked away? 

7. Write about your parents' faith. Were they 
devout, or did it sometimes seem as if they 
were just going through the motions? Did 
their faith or strongest beliefs change as 
they grew older? 

8. You've heard the expression "charity begins 
at home." What does that mean to you? 

Is being charitable to others part of your 
spiritual beliefs? 

9. Many religions have a tradition of sacred dance, 
but why stop there? Do you believe there is 
such a thing as sacred gardening? Sacred walk- 
ing? Sacred child-rearing? 
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here, where we are going and how we can comport our- 
selves with dignity along the way.” 

All you need to write a spiritual essay is honest curiosity 
about the questions that surround us. Faith, by defini- 
tion, means we don’t know for sure. But perhaps some 
people do feel 100 percent certain. Well, then, let me say 
this: If you feel altogether sure that every question and 
mystery can be answered by following the teachings of 
a particular religious tradition, or, alternately, if you are 
steadfast and entirely secure in your atheism, then enjoy 
the benefits of your certainty, sleep well at night, use your 
confidence to do good in the world and don’t bother 
tackling the spiritual essay. 

If you are conflicted, however . . . 

Ah, that essay is just waiting to be written. 

PUTTING SPIRITUAL 

CONFLICT ON THE PAGE 

Understand that the spiritual essay is not meant to be a 
forum to attack the beliefs of others. The conflict within 
a spiritual essay is not between different religious tradi- 
tions, alternate interpretations of scripture or competing 
opinions on which faith is the one true faith. The conflict 
of the spiritual essay is internal. Most often, it has to do 
with our inability to be sure of what our spiritual convic- 
tions demand of us, or with our failure to live up to those 
expectations given our clearly imperfect human nature. 

I was raised Catholic and attended Catholic schools 
straight through to the end of high school, back in the 
old days when nuns wore black habits and the parish 
priest ran not only the school but the neighborhood 
as well. My second book. The Accidental Buddhist: 
Mindfulness, Enlightenment, and Sitting Still, American 
Style, was an extended spiritual essay examining how I 
eventually fell away from the teachings of the Catholic 
Church and found myself more attracted to Zen medita- 
tion and Buddhist mindfulness. 

Buddhism — more philosophy than religion — is about 
2,500 years old, and much of what we know as Buddhism 
today is deeply intertwined with Asian cultures, so a 
good portion of the book explored the awkward fit 
between this different way of thinking and 20th-century 
America in the age of the cell phone, the Internet and 
instant gratification. The book focused as well, however, 
on my own efforts and failures attempting to live a 


mindful lifestyle and embrace the basic teachings of 
the philosophy. 

I didn’t have to disprove the tradition of Catholicism to 
make my point. In fact, many portions of the book explore 




my journey into my Catholic past, including time spent 
with a Jesuit priest who was also a Zen teacher. I ended up 
finding a great deal in common between the roots of my 
Catholic tradition and the basic tenets of Buddhism, and 
I hope that I succeeded in treating both belief systems 
with respect. 

Writing that book taught me much about writing, of 
course — every new piece of writing we create teaches us 
something about writing — but also about myself and how 
I want to act in the world. That’s the true power of spiritual 
writing. It is not just about reaching others, though giving 
comfort and inspiration to others can certainly be counted 
among the blessings. Writing the spiritual essay is about 
discovering parts of yourself 

THREE QUICK TIPS 

1 . START SMALL. Don’t attempt to answer all of the great 
religious mysteries in your first effort. How did we get 
here? What happens after we die? There are 1,000-page 
books that explore those questions without ever reaching 
a firm resolution. Look for a smaller piece of the puzzle of 
life and start exploring there. 

2. BE SPECIFIC. Stories from your past or examples from 
the lives of those you know well help to illustrate either 
your confusion or the tentative realizations you are 
exploring. These scenes and stories can be far more con- 
vincing than abstract explanations and are much more 
compelling on the page. 

3. READ WIDELY. The genre has changed since St. Aug- 
ustine wrote his weighty tomes. Great essays from myriad 
traditions can be found at Beliefnet (behefnet.com). WW 


Excerpted from Crafting the Personal Essay© by Dinty W. Moore, 
with permission from Writer's Digest books. 
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The Narrative 

Nonfiction Market 


We brought together five top literary agents to talk about 
the increasingly popular narrative nonfiction genre, what types 
of those books they see a growing demand for and, of course, 
what it takes for a writer to get their attention. 


COMPILED BY JESSICA STRAWSER 



How would you describe in your own 
words what the narrative nonfiction genre 
encompasses? 

WEISS MAN: Narrative nonfiction, to me, is the reporting, 
researching and dramatic telling of a true story, employing 
the skills and tools of a novelist. It means telling a story in a 
compelling way, developing rich characters, having an eye 
for texture, for the artful digression, for structure and pac- 
ing, and for exploring big, relevant themes. 

PAPIN: Narrative nonfiction is a wide-ranging category 
that can encompass memoir, science, history, historical 
true crime, reported memoir, travel narrative, investi- 
gative journalism, polemic, essay collections and a good 
deal more besides. Ifs something of a catchall, but as I see 
it, the focus is on storytelling, on finding and developing 
a narrative structure for the true-life tale being told. 

ABKEMEIR: Personally I exclude all memoir from this 
category. Memoir is autobiographical, and narrative 
nonfiction is about other people and events. Memoir 
relies on one persons memory, one persons version of 
the truth. . . . Narrative nonfiction has a story arc and has 


to incorporate everything that is known, accurately, and 
make sense of it. It must be exhaustively researched. It 
should immerse us fully in its world. Narrative nonfiction 
is best when the fourth wall is broken as sparingly as 
possible, if at all. Sometimes narrative nonfiction has 
a memoir element to it, such as in Rebecca Skloofs 
The Immortal Life of Henrietta Lacks or Christopher 
McDougaUs Born to Run, but an author of narrative 
nonfiction should insert him- or herself in the book only 
when it best serves the reader. 

EVANS: I think of narrative nonfiction as a true story 
based on an author’s perceptions and experiences. Like 
any good story, narrative nonfiction should have a 
beginning, a middle and an end, and should be artfully 
conveyed. I have no problem with the author taking 
creative license with the material as long as she’s up- 
front about how she has done so and she makes a com- 
pelling case for why the changes are justified. The genre 
can include anything from memoir to journalism to 
popular science to history and biography. Any story 
line with an arc that is based in fact. 
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THE ROUNDTABLE 



ABKEMEIER EVANS PAPIN PATTERSON WEISSMAN 

LAURIE ABKEMEIER developed 


a broad list of nonfiction and 
acquired and edited several New 
York Times bestsellers at Hyperion 
before becoming an agent at 
DeFiore and Company in 2003. 
Books she represents include John 
Grogan's Marley & Me, Jennifer 
Keishin Armstrong's Mary and Lou 
and Rhoda and Ted, Gianmarc 
Manzione's Pin Action and Greg 
Nichols' Striking Gridiron. She 
is the creator of the publishing 
advice app Agent Obvious, avail- 
able free on iTunes. 

ELIZABETH EVANS is an agent at 
the Jean V. Naggar Literary Agency, 
where she represents a wide range 
of nonfiction. Her favorite books 
combine lively narrative with in- 
depth research. She is especially 
interested in food writing, books that 
explore feats of adventure or unlikely 
quests, and war narratives that illumi- 
nate unique perspectives. Her clients' 
recent titles include Columbia 
University Professor Ruth DeFries' 


The Big Ratchet: How Humanity 
Thrives in the Face of Natural 
Crisis and author/illustrator Ella 
Frances Sanders' Lost in Translation: 
An Illustrated Compendium of 
Delightfully Untranslatable Words 
From Around the World. 

JESSICA PAPIN came to Dystel & 
Goderich Literary Management with 
a background in editing, having 
spent eight years at Warner Books 
(now Grand Central Publishing) and 
three in Egypt at The American 
University in Cairo Press. Her stay 
in the Middle East has given her an 
abiding interest in the history and 
politics of the Islamic world. She 
is interested in a range of subjects, 
including history, medicine, science, 
economics and women's issues. 

She looks for passion, erudition 
and storytelling skill. A wry sense of 
humor doesn't hurt. 

DAVID R. PATTERSON of Stuart 
Krichevsky Literary Agency Inc. 
represents a variety of narrative 


and idea-driven nonfiction, with 
an emphasis on journalists, public 
figures and scholars. His clients 
include contributors and staff writ- 
ers from The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, The Wall Street 
Journal, The New Yorker, Time, The 
Atlantic, McSweeney's, Oxford 
American and others. Patterson 
serves on the board of the Mayborn 
Literary Nonfiction Conference and 
is an adjunct faculty member at the 
Goucher College MFA program in 
creative nonfiction. 

LARRY WEISSMAN has a boutique 
literary agency with his wife and 
partner, Sascha Alper, which 
focuses on narrative nonfiction 
across a wide variety of subjects 
including science, politics, 
history, culture, food and wine. 
Books he represents include 
Susannah Cahallan's Brain on Fire, 
Christopher McDougall's Born to 
Run and Benjamin Wallace's The 
Billionaire's Vinegar (and that's just 
the B's). 


How has the genre evolved in recent years? 

PAPIN: Happily, the audience for narrative nonfiction is 
only growing, and the category definitions are blurring 
in interesting (and felicitous) ways. The Immortal Life 
of Henrietta Lacks was a unique but beautifully ren- 
dered combination of popular science, investigative 
journalism and personal narrative. Scott Anderson’s 
Lawrence in Arabia took a familiar and much mytholo- 
gized figure, T.E. Lawrence, and used him as a means of 
examining the modern Middle East. Closer to my own 


life, Brigid Schulte’s Overwhelmed: Work, Love and Play 
When No One Has the Time, blends memoir with social 
science reportage to look at the conundrum of modern 
working parents. 

ABKEMEIER: Narrative nonfiction has become more 
in-demand because it provides additional value; it’s 
entertaining and educational. There are many forms 
of entertainment vying for our attention, and the ones 
that give us the highest return for our time and money 
investment are the ones that we gravitate toward. 
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PATTERSON: There are still things that nonfiction books 
can do that are different from any other medium. ... In 
terms of an immersive, sustained, discursive, and yet 
coherent and complete experience, one in which the 
reader can be entertained and edified, directly and 
individually, by one voice, the author s voice, books are 
irreplaceable. I think this — and the many extraordinary 
distractions of modern life — has also put more pressure 
on each writer to write something remarkable. Books are 
not a Wikipedia entry, and they have to be remarkable 
if they are going to have a credible chance of claiming a 
large audience. . . . And that is where it falls on the writer 
to develop and hone their own talent. 

EVANS: Our fascination with celebrity continues to 
influence book culture, to the extent that it can be very 
difficult for writers who are not widely known to enter 
the marketplace. About half of the queries I receive are 
for memoirs, and that’s a particularly tough genre for an 
unknown writer to emerge in a big way. The writing and 
story have to be so excellent. 

I’ve also noticed recently that there seem to be more 
“category killers” writing narrative nonfiction. That is, 
each genre seems to have a handful of big-name authors 
who dominate the field, and their readership is extremely 
devout. For example, editors worry that readers who 
love travel writing are more likely to wait for the next 
Bill Bryson book than they are to take a chance on a new 
voice, so they may pass on a good project by a less expe- 
rienced writer. . . . I’m more aware of the category- killer 
factor when I’m reading submissions, and I’m looking for 
writers who are able to grab attention and shake things 
up prior to having a book. 

What I wish more writers understood is how much 
work they should do to cultivate their audience before 
they go after a book deal. With social media there are 
more ways than ever for a writer to get out there and 
connect with readers. The difficulty with this, of course, 
is that everyone’s doing it. The question becomes: How 
does a writer stand apart from the crowd? For me, the 
answer is voice and drive. 

I want to work with writers who generate conver- 
sation. Take Roxane Gay, for example. I can’t think of 
another essay collection that garnered as much buzz as 
Bad Feminist did. Gay is a great example of an author 
who did the hard work first: For years before her main- 
stream book deals she placed short pieces all over the 


place in anthologies, magazines, literary reviews, web- 
sites like Guernica, Salon, The Rumpus and McSweeney’s. 

What is more important to you in a narrative 
nonfiction work — the topic/angle/hook, or 
th e writin g/voice/style ? 

ABKEMEIER: There’s no question that the writing is 
important, but it’s the topic that has to grab me and not 
let go. A great idea is going to win over editors faster. 
Some writers have earned the privilege to be able to 
write about any topic, but most writers who are looking 
to publish their first book aren’t at that stage yet. 

EVANS: I can’t enjoy what I’m reading if I don’t respect 
the writing, so if I had to choose. I’d say excellent writing 
trumps all. There are books that don’t break new ground 
in terms of subject matter, but the author’s voice is so 
unique and transfixing that they make a familiar story 
feel fresh. That’s real talent, in my opinion, but it’s also a 
tougher sell. You can’t ignore that feeling of excitement 
when someone pitches an idea or subject that feels wholly 
new and unexplored. A book needs both elements to be 
truly great. 

PATTERSON: A talented writer, with a topic that’s ready to 
go, is a blessing to encounter. If I were forced to choose 
between having a ready-to-roll topic/angle/hook and a 
writer with a remarkable voice and style. I’d choose the 
writer. Topics come and go; talent is what is important. A 
flat, ordinary style can kill any and every idea. The most 
talented writers can make any topic worth reading about. 

A lot of authors in this genre start out 
writing essays or articles. How can a writer 
tell if an idea from a shorter work has legs 
to carry a book? 

EVANS: The first thing a writer should ask is whether the 
story/ subject has a broad national reach — that is, who 
will be interested in buying this book? Will it be of inter- 
est to many people across the country, or is it a more 
regional story or a niche project? If it’s the latter, it prob- 
ably won’t work in the trade marketplace, and you might 
be better off with a more specialized press. 

Social media can help us understand what resonates. 
If you’ve published an essay or article, you can see who 
has linked to it or retweeted it, etc. You can monitor 
the conversation it generates. If people are already talk- 
ing about what you’ve written, and the conversation 
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continues, that’s a great indication you might want to 
expand into a book. 

WEISSMAN: I work with a lot of journalists, and often 
they come upon a book subject through their reporting. 
They generally know if they’ve just scratched the surface, 
and if they have an itch to keep returning to that story, 
that’s a telling sign. And iff, as a reader, feel like this 
story, in their hands, can sustain at book length, then we 
talk about it. Is there something new to say? Are there 
layers yet to uncover? Will it be illuminating or validat- 
ing? Is there a readership that hungers for it? To have a 
book really break through all the noise and get noticed, 
and talked about, it needs to have a lot going for it, and 
we talk that through in depth with our clients. And then 
you need some luck. The bar is, and should be, high. 

ABKEMEIER: It Starts with how much research and mate- 
rial the writer had to leave on the editing floor. When 
young )ane magazine writer Kate Torgovnick reached out 
to me about a book about college cheerleaders, one of the 
first things she said was how much she had to cut out of 
her article that was dramatic and entertaining but didn’t fit 
with the focus of the piece. She had loads of great material 
and knew she could get plenty more for a book. (It was 
later published by Touchstone as Cheer! and became the 
basis of “Hellcats,” a TV series on The CW.) . . . 

One other somewhat-related factor is whether the 
writer becomes even more interested about the topic. I’ve 
reached out to writers about interesting articles, and it’s 
not uncommon for them to say they’re already too sick 


of the subject and can’t imagine spending another couple 
of years writing and talking about it. 

PATTERSON: Any writer should listen, first and foremost, 
to their own intuition on that. If they feel the research, 
writing, and publishing of a nonfiction topic will reward 
them, intellectually and emotionally, for several years at 
a minimum, then maybe that ought to be a book they 
should write. If they feel they would hit a wall — even 
with their interest — much sooner than that, then they 
may want to put that idea aside. The writers are the ones 
who have to live so intensely and for so long with that 
crucial choice of what indeed they write about. 

How do you require narrative nonfiction to 
be submitted, and at what stage? 

EVANS: I ask for a complete proposal and 1-2 sample 
chapters, and I think nonfiction writers should have 
these materials ready when they query an agent. The 
exception might be memoir, in which the quality of 
the writing and the strength of the story are so impor- 
tant. I’ve sold memoir both on proposal and on finished 
manuscript, but I believe editors are more confident buy- 
ing memoirs when they can read the entire manuscript, 
especially if it’s written by a first-time author. 

WEISSMAN: I almost never receive complete manuscripts, 
and when I do, if we take the project on, I tend to frustrate 
my client by insisting that we still go back and develop 
a proposal — even with memoir. It forces you to think 
about the book, ask some hard questions, anticipate 
issues and preemptively address them. I usually like to 
see a strong pitch or overview first, talk it over with my 
partner, and if we’re both enthusiastic, we talk to the 
writer and spend a lot of time developing a full proposal. 

PATTERSON: I’m personally willing to read just a letter 
first, to be introduced to an idea, though it’s probably a 
good idea to have a proposal underway. Writing samples, 
even on a different topic, can be of great use to see, too. 
When selling to the publishers, almost all nonfiction is 
sold on proposal. Underneath all of the hoo-ha about 
who got paid how much, the traditional and extant 
most basic purpose of the advance is to allow the 
author to write the book. 

What are you seeing a demand for in the 
genre? What types of submissions do you 
have demand for? 
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WEISSMAN: There’s always an appetite for a great story 
that feels fresh and vital, that is artfully told, and that 
speaks to something bigger than itself Personally, Tm on 
the hunt for some great, singular stories set in the 1970s 
and 1990s, two time periods that are not so distant, but 
feel eons away, and I’m feeling nostalgic pangs for them. 

PAPIN: 1 see a demand for big narrative true crime in 
the vein of Erik Larson, narrative history in the vein of 
Girls of Atomic City, and voice-driven memoir that give 
readers a rare but unvarnished glimpse into an unusual 
subculture. 1 am always on the lookout for books about 
unusual careers — 1 represent forensic pathologists, foren- 
sic psychiatrists, evolutionary biologists, civil conflict 
specialists and a host of other authors who 1 hope will 
never quit their jobs. . . . 

EVANS: Popular science seems hot at the moment. 1 
think the quality of writing in this genre is getting better 
and better. So many editors have been asking for it. For 
so long we thought of science as too dry or overly com- 
plicated for popular nonfiction, but there are some really 
fun, entertaining books out there that are breaking the 
whole genre open. My client Ruth DeFries’ book The Big 
Ratchet: How Humanity Thrives in the Face of Natural 
Crisis is a pop science title I’m particularly excited about. 
Each chapter tells the story of one of the spectacular 
innovations in human history that has allowed us to 
grow more food and expand our population. Some of the 
history is so wild and unexpected — such as homesteaders 
harvesting bison bones from the Great Plains in the late 
1800s to create fertilizer. 

1 think well-researched books that ask big questions 
will always be in demand. 1 would love to see more big 
idea books in the vein of Steven Pinker’s The Better 
Angels of Our Nature and Susan Cain’s Quiet. Something 
I admire about both of these books is the way their very 
subject matter challenges what we think we know about 
ourselves. The news can be so grim, we assume we’re 
living in a terrible era of violence and depravity, but 
Pinker creates a brilliant and well-researched argument 
for why we’re actually more peaceful and civilized now 
than our species has ever been. Quiet challenges the con- 
ventional wisdom that all successful leaders are extroverts. 
I like books that upend our expectations. 

Perhaps my favorite type of narrative nonfiction 
combines elements of suspense with popular history. 

Two great examples of this are Simon Winchester’s The 
Professor and the Madman, which tells the story behind 


the making of the Oxford English Dictionary, and Erik 
Larson’s The Devil in the White City, which is set during 
the Chicago World’s Fair. Both contain very dark twists 
and read like great novels. 

ABKEMEiER: The best test a book project can pass 
is whether it seems so completely obvious that you can’t 
believe it’s never been done before. “I can’t believe no one 
has written this book yet,” is what 1 hear most often when 
an editor offers a preempt within hours of submission. 

PATTERSON: I want the definitive account, no matter what 
the book might be about. I’d recommend that any writer 
not get too hung up on chasing what appear to be trends. 

By the time any bubble is visible, it may be about to burst! 

What in particular about a submission 
inspires confidence that you'll be able to 
find the work a home with a publisher? 

PATTERSON: Authority of the voice; importance of the 
topic; credible reasons to imagine that the writer can 
indeed deliver something remarkable. 

ABKEMEIER: Without fail, it’s when the book is in the 
same general category as several other recently successful 
books, but is different enough that it still feels unique. 
When I had Nathalia Holt’s Rise of the Rocket Girls in 
hand, I knew it fit in nicely with the recent bestsellers The 
Girls of Atomic City and The Astronaut Wives Club, but 
it didn’t overlap them, either. The auction lasted four days. 

EVANS: That great elusive combination of platform, idea 
and strong writing. Also, it sounds simple, but how quickly 
I turn the pages is a great indicator of what I’ll be able to 
sell. If I get lost in the writing, I suspect an editor will, too. 

What weaknesses do you most commonly 
see in the submissions you receive? 

PAPIN: There are plenty of pitfalls in narrative nonfiction, 
and proposal writing is a tricky art. Otherwise-worthy 
projects are often too narrowly conceived. For example, 

I see many memoirs where the story is solely a personal 
narrative, and does not attempt to stake out a place in 
the larger cultural conversation. I see pitches that pro- 
pose to exhume a forgotten chapter in history that some- 
how fail to make a case for said exhumation. What about 
that forgotten moment makes it worthy of our recall? 
How does it change our understanding of events that fol- 
lowed, or shape our present perspective? 
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Sometimes I think there’s a mismatch between subject 
and authorship; the writer’s credentials or experience 
may not be sufficient to produce a credible, serious book. 
Sometimes the material feels familiar, the terrain well 
covered by books that are category-killers. Often the 
author’s platform is not as robust as it needs to be. 

EVANS: When I read a query, I usually scan the first 
paragraph to get the gist of the project, and then the last, 
which is where the bio tends to be. If a writer doesn’t 
have a strong background in the subject, or impressive 
writing credentials, I usually pass and move on to the 
next query. Another common weakness is the lack 
of a well-thought-out promotion plan for the book. 
Publishers want to work with authors who are willing to 
go the extra mile to ensure their book’s success. There 
is a lot that writers can do in advance to create a strong 
package — network with other writers, round up advance 
endorsements, expand their platform by submitting 
short pieces to magazines and websites. . . . 

WEISSMAN: The most common weaknesses are gener- 
ally a lack of thinking through the whole story and the 
broader subject, and assuming it should be a book when 
it’s really best told through another (shorter) medium. 

How much bearing do an author's platform 
or previous publication credits have on their 
submission's success? 

PAPIN: Platform is always important for nonfiction writers, 
and in many cases, platform is essential. I look for authors 
who are not simply credentialed, but authoritative and 
well-connected in their field. Authors who can call upon 
their own established professional or personal networks 
to spread the word about their book have a foundation on 
which houses can build. Publishers look for authors with 
traditional and social media exposure, regular speaking 
opportunities, institutional backing or outright celebrity. 

WEISSMAN: Our clients tend to be journalists, not 
celebrities, so we’re not that concerned with platform 
(though it never hurts). We look for talent, voice, passion, 
uniqueness, credibility and, ideally, a great marriage of 
writer and subject. 

PATTERSON: I try not to use the word platform, as it just 
sounds crazily intimidating! I suspect it can often sound 
to a writer as if we are suggesting they snap their fingers 
and become the host of a wildly popular TV show, or 










that they sink a huge amount of time and intellectual 
energy — unnecessarily and not fruitfully — into growing 
some numbers on social media. I do, however, find that 
I always love to see whom a writer has been writing for. I 
just consider writing occasionally for good places to be a 
reasonable indicator that the writer has the savvy, talent 
and energy to pull off a book. Publishers are reasonable, 
also, to expect the same. 

EVANS: Previous publication credits can be tricky, because 
if an author’s first book(s) didn’t sell well, it can be diffi- 
cult to get them a fresh launch with a new publisher. Each 
project is unique, though, and poor sales on a first book 
doesn’t mean a door is permanently closed. Publishers 
want big books, and if a good agent has a strong vision for 
your book and a lot of energy and enthusiasm, they can 
present your book to editors in a way that fuels their imag- 
ination and gets them thinking big. 

With memoir. I’ll take a chance on an unknown name 
if the writing and story are there. I’m a romantic, and I 
like to root for the underdog. 

ABKEMEiER: I honestly believe that a great idea can over- 
come any obstacles. I’ve seen it happen. If an author has 
a poor sales track but great reviews, then it’s easier to 
convince publishers that the author will succeed with 
the right idea. However, with first-time authors, a few 
bylines from national publications can go a long way 
toward turning a low five-figure offer into a srx-figure 
deal. That said, I once had a proposal in by a real Joe 
Schmoe-type. No platform at all and I could barely 
find him via a Google search. It was a good idea, but I 
couldn’t figure out how to position it. A very commer- 
cial publishing house bought it for six figures and it 
was briefly on the bestsellers list. Proving that what you 
really need is the right agent and publishing team that 
believe in you. WW 
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Nail Your 
Nonfiction 


The secret to avoiding revision requests on your articles 
and book nnanuscripts? Think like your editor will. Here's how, 




Y ou’ve labored long and hard on your article or 
book, and you’re excited to turn it in to your 
editor. But not so fast. You’ve let your creative 
juices flow and put all your great points down 
on paper — but have you stepped back from it and viewed 
it the way your editor will? 

As a longtime nonfiction book and magazine editor, 
I’ve given revision notes on numerous manuscripts and 
articles — and as a writer. I’ve also been on the receiving 
end of that sort of feedback. From both sides. I’ve seen 
that when it comes to nonfiction, there are five key 
questions editors ask themselves when reviewing a 
manuscript or article. Ask these of yourself before you 
submit, and you’ll reduce your odds of being asked to 
revise or rewrite after the fact — and increase your odds 
of nailing the assignment so well that your editor gives 
you another. 

1. IS THIS TAILORED TO THE 
RIGHT AUDIENCE? 

Often when we write, we can get so caught up in what we 
want to say that it’s easy to forget to think about specifically 
who is going to be reading it. But consider this: If you 
were asked to speak about a certain topic, wouldn’t you 
tailor your speech one way if your audience was a group 
of first-grade boys and an entirely different way for a 
gathering of female civil engineers? Although you can’t 
see it in front of you, the audience for your article or 
book is just as real and just as specific. 

How do you know who those readers are? If you’re 
writing for a magazine or website, that publication or 
site is targeting a known demographic (if the audience 
isn’t obvious to you, ask your editor what you should 
know about his readership). Reread your article and ask 
yourself if what you’ve written fits with the publication’s 
tone, taking special care if the audience is not one you’re 
accustomed to addressing — it can be easier said than 
done to strike the right note. For example, I once wrote 
a piece for a website geared toward hip millennials, and 


I was challenged by the editor to make my “lovely” piece 
more “playful, jokey and a little sassy.” I thought lovely 
would work for this audience; the editor knew better. 

Maybe you’re writing a nonfiction book and therefore 
don’t have to conform to a particular publication’s demo- 
graphic. You may even be thinking, I want my book to 
he for everyone] I hate to be the one to burst your bubble, 
but burst it I wfil. Book publishers want you to narrow 
down the field to a target market based on your topic 
and your platform. These things are typically discussed 
at the book proposal stage, and if you don’t keep them 
in mind when you draft the manuscript, back to the key- 
board you will go. 

2. HAVE I CHOSEN THE 
STRONGEST POSSIBLE 
STRUCTURE? 

Structure is critical to every piece of writing. It’s the 
framework that holds your content together. It guides 
the readers along and, in doing so, subtly lets them know 
they can trust you. If your structure is weak, your writing 
will come across as being all over the place, and, worse, 
the readers will probably not put much stock in what you 
have to say. In contrast, consider the subheads through- 
out this article and others in this magazine. If your 
structure helps readers know where they’re going and 
feel confident about the types of information and enter- 
tainment they’ll get along the way, they’re more likely to 
trust you and what you have to say. 

Of course, it’s best to have a structure in mind 
before you write (though if you didn’t, better late than 
never). When it comes time to revise, look at it more 
closely. Keep an eye out for inconsistencies. If you are 
writing a call-to-action book, have you placed action 
steps at the end of all of your chapters? If you’re writing 
an article and four out of its five sections begin with 
anecdotes, can you retool the fifth to fit the mold? The 
result will be a more cohesive piece that is harder for 
an editor to poke holes in. 
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3. AM I OFFERING OVERALL 

TAKEAWAYS? 

Unless you’re writing a memoir or personal essay, your 
nonfiction work is probably trying to convey information, 
be it historical, self-improvement, business oriented, etc. 
Does your piece do this, or have you gotten so carried 
away in making your points that you didn’t tell the readers 
why this matters, or how to apply the information in 
their own lives? If you’re writing an article about how 
to land your dream job, when the readers finish your 
piece, do they walk away with new insights and practical 
applications to pursue their own career goals? (It’s prob- 
ably not enough for them to see only how you did it.) If 
you’re writing about the history of a country, does the 
reader leave with a new appreciation for or understanding 
of that culture? 

If you’re writing a memoir or personal essay, your 
piece may be more about inspiration or intrigue than 
information, but there should still be a takeaway — 
perhaps what can be learned from the experience, or 
a poignant glimpse into human nature. 

In most cases, your book or article’s title or subtitle 
is at the heart of the takeaway. A good gut check when 
you’re revising your piece is to see if you executed 
your story in such a way that it lives up to your title/ 
subtitle’s promise. 

4. DOES EACH SECTION OR 

CHAPTER HAVE A CLEAR 
PURPOSE? 

While there needs to be a main takeaway for your 
work overall, unless you’ve written a very short piece, 
you likely have structured your work in sections or 
chapters. Each of those, too, needs a takeaway or 
main point. 

For example, in this article, we’re looking overall at 
how to revise the way an editor would (the big take- 
away), but each of these five questions gives a specific 
way to do that — those are the minor takeaways. When 
you’re revising, look at each section of your article 
or each chapter of your book and note what purpose 
it serves to the overall piece. If it doesn’t have one, it 
likely needs to be either revised or cut. Look for places 
where you’re rambling or haven’t said something as 
succinctly as you could have. 
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Finally, ensure that the sections appear in an order 
that flows logically and easily from one to the 
next, without the content getting ahead of itself or 
becoming redundant. 

5. IS MY VOICE AUTHORITATIVE 
WITHOUT BEING OVERBEARING? 

Now it’s time to get brutally honest with yourself. 
Where is your ego in all of this? Are you like the guy 
who is trying too hard to impress his date? You want 
your nonfiction to shine because of its content, not 
because you are so remarkable. This is true even if 
you’re writing your life story. If the reader leaves your 
essay or book with the thought. Wow, she is such a 
fascinating person, but doesn’t also think, and what a 
fascinating story she has, you haven’t done your job. 
When I edited Brad Willis’ memoir Warrior Pose, I 
was intrigued by the astonishing things the author did 
when he was a foreign correspondent for NBC, traips- 
ing around the world, covering war zones and areas 
torn apart by poverty or drug trade. The author was 
interesting and immediately likeable, but it was the 
story that was so captivating. 

A successful piece of writing at its core is about the 
content, not about you. And believe me, as with the 
other points above, it’s better if you spot this and fix 
it before you submit; if you don’t, your editor most 
certainly will. WW 


Debbie Harmsen is a Dallas-based writer and the executive editor 
at BenBella Books. Find her on Twitter ©DebbieHarmsen. 
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D ave Barry never thought he could write humor 
for a living. Starting in 1971, the Daily Local 
News in West Chester, Pa., paid him to cover 
serious news as a reporter — writing humor was just 
something fun he did for a back-of-the-paper op-ed 
section called “Ad Libs.” “Ad Libs” was the landing spot 
in the paper where reporters, editors and outsiders 
could write columns about whatever they wanted, and 
Barry took full advantage of that, writing funny column 
after funny column. 

“That’s really what I lived for there,” Barry says. 


After leaving the newspaper for a job with The 
Associated Press and then shifting careers to work for 
a consulting firm where he taught effective writing to 
businesspeople, he never stopped writing his weekly 
“Ad Libs” humor column in the Daily Local News. 
They paid him very little, but he wasn’t trying to sup- 
port his family with his humor writing — he was just 
happy to have an outlet doing something he was pas- 
sionate about. 

Then, says Barry, a miracle happened: Other news- 
papers started to notice his column and began 
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commissioning him to write pieces for them. After The 
Philadelphia Inquirer ran a humor column he wrote 
about natural childbirth in 1981, nearly every other 
newspaper in the country picked it up. This became a 
pivotal moment in Barry’s career. He started earning 
real income from his writing and, shortly thereafter, was 
offered his dream job by The Miami Herald in 1983. As 
Barry puts it, thanks to the Herald he was able to write 
“absolutely worthless humor instead of doing anything 
productive” with his life. 

Now, some 30 years later, Barry’s massive commercial 
success includes more than 30 bestselling books (humor 
and fiction), one of the most popular newspaper col- 
umns in history, a Pulitzer Prize and a TV show based 
on his life. And yet Barry still can’t believe that he’s able 
to do what he loves and get paid for it. 

Here, Barry reflects on his entire writing career — 
from his days at the Daily Local News to the end of his 
Miami Herald column — and what he’s learned about 
writing, publishing, rejection and more. He also reveals 
what he would do if he ever retired from writing (hint: 
It’ll make you laugh) and shares what he believes to be 
the most important rule when writing humor (rough 
drafts be damned!). 

And while there are many funny moments in the 
interview, Barry’s advice is thoughtful and sincere — and 
worth reading. After all, there’s a lot to learn from a guy 
who never thought he’d be able to do what he loved for a 
living — and, yet, somehow found a way. 

When did you know that you wanted to be 
a writer? 

Well, I always knew that I liked to write, and it was the 
one thing that I was naturally good at when I was young. 
But I never thought I could be a writer writer, you know? 
It didn’t cross my mind that [it] was a real career oppor- 
tunity. I never said to myself, “I need to become a humor 
writer. That’s the only thing I’m going to be. How do I get 
there?” Instead, I did it because I liked to do it. And, for- 
tunately, more success happened to me than I expected, 
so when I was able to do it as a career, it was a great 
change in my life. 

What was the key to developing your 
writing style? 

The key for me in terms of sanity was not feeling huge 
pressure to make it as a writer. It was always, “Oh great! 


I got another thing published!” I mean, I was just happy 
when it was running in the Daily Local News for next to 
nothing. I probably would have made mistakes if I were 
trying too hard. I probably would have tried to write a 
certain kind of column to get it in the paper, and I didn’t. 
I wrote whatever I felt like writing because I didn’t feel 
any pressure to be commercially successful. 
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Early in your career, did you face a lot 
of rejection? 

Yes, I did at the beginning. I spent years trying to get 
somebody other than the Daily Local News to print my 
stuff, and [I was] not having much success. When I was 
reaUy getting going in the ’70s, there were two giants 
in the field of column humor writing — one was Art 
Buchwald, and one was Erma Bombeck. And they were 
both terrific. But they wrote a very specific kind [of 
humor]. Art wrote funny Washington politics, and Erma 
wrote household humor brilliantly, better than anybody 
ever has. Those were the icons and archetypes I looked 
up to. When I came along I had a different sensibility 
of humor — it was more the ’60s hippie, former pot-smok- 
ing, wise-ass counterculture, rock ‘n roll generation, [dif- 
ferent] from [Art or Erma], and the first wave of editors 
that I dealt with did not see that as acceptable for the 
newspaper. I had a lot of rejections early on, but when 
it turned, it really turned fast. When some of the bigger 
papers started running my stuff, the other papers started 
to say, “Well, maybe we’re allowed to run this.” The good 
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news for me is that when I was getting rejected, I didn’t 
view it as life changing. I thought, I’m not going to get 
into a big paper, and that’s OK; I still have my little paper. I 
think it’s important for writers to be really patient. 

Do you have a daily writing routine? Will 
you walk us through it? 

The main part of my routine is probably the same as 
every writer who has been in Writer’s Digest would say: 
You write every day. You make it a point of sitting down 
and writing even if you have absolutely nothing in your 
mind to write. The act of sitting there and trying to pro- 
duce something is really important. 

What's your writing process like? Do you 
write from beginning to end? Do you edit 
as you go along? Or do you write it and say, 
"Hey, this is perfect, I don't need to do any- 
thing to it!" 

Ha. I definitely, definitely, definitely have strong views 
on this: When writing humor, I never write a rough 
draft with the idea that I’m going to go back and make 
it better. Never. I never leave a sentence, I never leave 
a word unless I’m pretty sure that’s the best I can do 
with that and that’s what I want. That doesn’t mean that 
I won’t change some stuff later, maybe, but Tm really 
not a believer in drafts for humor. I know there are 
people who do that all the time and that’s the way they 
write, but I don’t think that it’s humor writing that they 
are doing. To me, you’ve got to get it right. It’s kind 
of like if you’re going to do a magic trick and the ball 
doesn’t disappear, you can’t say, “Well, I’ll get to that 
part later on.” No! You’ve got to learn how to make that 
ball disappear right now, or you’re never going to be 
able to do this trick. Make this sentence funny before 
you try to write another sentence, or else decide you’re 
not going to do this joke. When Tm finished and I put 
the last period on the last sentence — that’s the way I 
think it should be, not that I’m going to go back and 
look at it later. 

You talk about relationships and aging and 
even grammar in You Can Date Boys When 
You're Forty. One of my favorite chapters 
is the one on death. Do you have a favorite 
chapter in the new book? And, if so, what 
makes it stand out in your mind? 


Well, I know I’m talking to Writer’s Digest so this is going 
to sound as though I tailored this answer, but I really 
didn’t: I like the one about how to become a professional 
author quite a bit, and the reason for that is because I 
believe most of what I say in there is really true. When 
you’re in publishing, you realize how insane this business 
is in trying to be a writer. 

How do you react when you hear a reviewer 
call another writer "the next Dave Barry" or 
"the Dave Barry of cookbook writing"? Are 
you honored, offended, surprised? 

No, no. I’m very honored — unless they mean it as a rip 
(laughs). I hate to use the word brand, but I sort of have 
a brand of humor, and I’m used to people now saying, “I 
grew up reading your columns,” and, “Do you still write?” 
Of course, the person telling me is like a 47-year-old 
father of eight (laughs). I guess I’m old, but no, I think 
it’s flattering that your name is viewed genericaUy as 
something anyway. 




What's the biggest risk you've taken as 
a writer? 

The first time I wrote a novel, I felt that I was step- 
ping off a cliff, and I really worried about that. I don’t 
worry about it so much anymore because I’ve written 
a bunch now, and some are better than others, but that 
felt pretty risky to me. Other than that. I’ve always been 
fairly safe or consistent — I’m not sure if there’s a better 
word to describe it. 

Have you enjoyed writing fiction as much as 
you've enjoyed writing funny nonfiction? Is 
it much harder for you? 
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I do enjoy it as much, and that’s one of the reasons I 
stopped writing a weekly column. Ifs really a challenge 
to write a novel, and I really like that challenge. I love 
when I have a story that is working — solving all the plot 
problems to make it work — so I find that very satisfying. 
I know that I’ll always mainly be thought of as a humor 
writer and not as a novelist, and I’m fine with that. I just 
like the process of writing a novel. 

What has been the greatest highlight of 
your 40-some-year career thus far? 

This is going to sound so corny, but it really has felt like 
one big highlight to me. I think back, and one minute I 
was teaching effective writing seminars and viewing that 
as my job for the rest of my life — it wasn’t a bad job; it 
just wasn’t that exciting — and the next minute I was free 
to say anything about anything I wanted and get paid for 
it. It’s always seemed good after that. I mean, it was really 
nice to win a Pulitzer Prize — that was really wonderful. 
But if I hadn’t won a Pulitzer it would have still been 
wonderful. It wasn’t like I was sitting around thinking, 
God, I haven’t won a Pulitzer Prize! 

Throughout your storied career, you've 
undoubtedly learned many lessons from 
writing to publishing to marketing. What's 
the most valuable lesson you can pass 
along to writers who hope to build a 
successful writing career? 

Ifs really important to not be self-indulgent, to not just 
assume that because you’re you and you like to write, 
that somebody will figure that out and discover you. 
There has to be a market for what you write, or you’ll 
never get paid. I mean, sure, sometimes people sit down 
and write their own brilliant memoir and everybody 
loves it and that can happen, too, but that’s not a likely 
path to professional success as a writer. I’m in a band 
with some really good writers [including Stephen King, 
Mitch Albom and Matt Groening, among others] and 
they are thinking. Who are their fans? Who’s going to 
buy this? If you want a career, you need an audience. It’s 
remarkable how many people don’t think about that. 

I'd like you to fill in the blanks for me: 

The hardest part about being a writer is 
(blank), and the best way to deal with it 
is by (blank). 


BARRY FUNNY 

Dave Barry talks more about the writing life, 
including what career path today's aspiring 
humorists should take in order to find success, 
and how he tackles humor about his family 
in his work, at writersdigest.com/writers- 
workbook-15. 


The hardest part about being a writer is that you don’t 
have to do it ever. You’re not going to a factory. There’s 
no time clock. It’s just you and your computer, and you 
could walk away any time and make a peanut butter 
sandwich or 10. The best way to deal with that is to not 
have peanut butter in your home. (Laughs.) 

The truth is, the fundamental discipline that is 
just as important as any specific writing skill, [and 
that] is the discipline of sitting down and doing it. 

That’s where most people fail at becoming a profes- 
sional writer. 

Do you always plan to write, or will there 
come a day where you say, "That's it. I'm 
finished. I need more hours to watch 
SportsCenter and sit on my porch and yell 
at hooligans as they walk by"? 

No, I will always write. One of the wonderful things 
about being a writer is that — this is corny writer talk 
— you’re sort of born a writer, so you’ll always be a 
writer. It’s what you do, and it’s who you are. So you 
couldn’t really stop writing any more than you can stop 
being who you are. I don’t think any real writer ever 
stops writing. 

So you don't see yourself doing anything 
other than writing? 

Well, obviously I could be an underwear model. God 
knows I’ve had the offers — male and female underwear. 
No, I don’t want to do anything else. I mean. I’d love to 
be a good musician, but I know that I’m not, so I’ll stick 
with writing. WW 

Brian A. Klems is the online editor of Writer's Digest and the 
author of the humor book Oh Boy, You're Having a Girl: A Dad's 
Survival Guide to Raising Daughters. 
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5-Minute Memoir: 



Fear and Loathing and Fitzgerald 


BY STEVEN ROWLAND 





I ’ve recently suffered a prolonged period of writer’s 
block. At least I think I have. A quick straw poll 
among fellow professionals about the condition elicited 
a mixed bag of responses. It doesn’t exist, said some. 
Absolutely the worst thing to strike a writer, said others. 
You can’t afford to have writer’s block with creditors beating 
down your door, said others still. 

My own feelings remain in the shadows. I will say 
that over the last 15 years I’ve begun and subsequently 
abandoned four books. I will also say that often I’ll sit 
down to begin a freelance article — more often than not, 
a freelance article chronically overdue — and after five 
or 10 or 30 minutes of staring at a blank screen decide 
that no, actually, I have something much better to do. 
Whether that better thing to do is make a sandwich, 
buy a new notebook, call a friend or conduct some 
banana-sharp “research” on the Internet is almost 
immaterial. The point is, most of the time I’ll sit down 
to write — a way of making a living that has served me 
well for many years — and do almost anything but. So 
far, so predictable. 

Laziness? Writer’s block? A lack of inspiration? 

There have been acres written on it. Other writers will 
tell you that you just need to be more relaxed or more 
panicked or more something in between. Or that you 
need to punish yourself, indulge yourself, go for a walk, 
lock yourself in a room. 

A couple of months ago, my brother offered some 
advice that stuck: “You should do what Hunter S. 
Thompson did — write out the whole of The Great 
Gatsby. Apparently it helped him to write Pear and 
Loathing in Las Vegas” 

When I found myself yet again determined to start 
and finish a book without abandoning it, but yet again 
spending hours, then days, weeping at a blank screen 
instead, I decided to give his advice a whirl. I picked 


up Gatsby. “In my younger and more vulnerable years 
. . .” I began, and just ploughed on, the following days 
and nights becoming something of a maniacal blur as 
I hammered away at my keyboard, copying out page 
after page. 

You should have seen it. It was beautiful: a symphony 
of sweat and endeavor and inspiration that resulted 
almost immediately in curing my condition. When it 
came to working on my own book, the material just 
poured out, the words jus — Oh, who am I kidding? 
Nothing happened. 

Certainly nothing inspirational. The exercise felt worth- 
less. Did Hunter S. Thompson really do this? Was he a fool? 
Was I? Rather gratefully I found an article that reported 
that he would just copy pages of it — not the whole thing — 
to get the feeling of what it was like to write that way. 

So I changed tack. Prior to beginning the day’s work, 

I would write out a page or two, and focus on what I was 
doing, rather than mechanically bashing it out. I began 
not only to get a feel for Fitzgerald’s pace and rhythm, 
but to understand why Thompson did it. It frees up 
the mind, sharpens the ear and gets one into the prac- 
tice of just writing. My writer’s block — or whatever it 
was— evaporated. 

Will carrying on with this help me write a book as cel- 
ebrated as The Great Gatsby'? Doubtful. In fact: No chance. 

But it helped me. And when you’re stuck in the abyss 
of nonwriting, just having your fingers move can mean 
the world. . . . Assuming you don’t take it all too far. If I 
can avoid turning up in Las Vegas with a trunk full of 
mescaline, I should be good. WW 


Steven Rowland is a journalist and flowerbed builder based 
in London and Mallorca. This isn't as odd or as glamorous as it 
sounds, but it almost is. 
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eBOOK PUBLISHING: 

THE HOW“TO 



FOR WRITERS 




BY STEVEN SPATZ Pmldtm. BookBiby 
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Don’t publish without it 


Whether you're writing your first eBook 
or you're an old pro, The How-To Guide 
for Writers is essential reading for authors 
looking to self-publish. 

This guide goes beyond the basics to 
help you create a digital masterpiece. It's 
packed with info that will help you write, 
publish, promote, and sell your book. 


TOPICS INCLUDE: 

• Pricing strategies and tactics 

• How to choose the right editor 

• The Dos and Don'ts of eBook conversion 

• Tips on cover design 

• Metadata - why it's crucial and 
how it can improve your sales 

• And much more 


Download your free copy at 
www.bookbaby.com/Digestl 5 


IKbookbab^ 


READY TO REACH MORE READERS? GET DISCOVERED: 

877-961-6878 • www.BookBaby.com 




Djerassi Resident Artists Program -Workshop Retreats 

Intimate (7-12 participants) 3-7- day writing, media arts, photographic expioration, 
and movement aichemy workshop/retreats with distinguished Djerassi resident alumni. 
Faculty selects participants based on applicant work. 


The Program is located one hour south of San Francisco, nestled in redwood trees and coastal 
grasslands overlooking the Pacific Ocean. Over sixty sculptures and miles of private hiking 
trails to inspire and renew you. Celebrated chef Dan Tosh’s delicious meals will nourish you. 


Accommodations are rustic, and the view is spectacular. 



- The support, space and time you need for your creativity is here!' 


APP^'Y NOW 
Space is limited 
www.djerassi.org 
judy(gdjerassi.org 


“Djerassi provides the perfect space to recharge 
your creative brain, explore ideas, and pull 
inspiration from your surroundings. Between 
the staff and Nova’s supportive and encouraging 
environment, I found the space I needed to leave 
daily life behind and honor my writing.” 

— Jessica Capelle 



liW ANNOUNCING WRITING WORKSHOP RETREATS 


To Know The Place: Environmental Life Writing - with Ann Fisher-Wirth - January 10-16, 2016 
Writing the Debut Novel the Non-MFA Way - with Heidi Durrow - January 22 - 28, 2016 
Writing Your Book-Length Narrative — A Yearlong Workshop - with Jane Vandenburgh 
February 17-21, 2016 & February 1 - 5, 2017 

Young Adult Novel Writing - with Nova Ren Suma - March 6-12, 2016 & March 17 - 23, 2016 
Inside Sara Shelton Mann - March 25 - 28, 2016 
Ways of Seeing, Ways of Being - with Robert Buelteman - April 3 - 8, 2016 
The Extended Now - with Ian Winters - June 23 - 29, 2016 
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